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THE ATTIC 

E BROKE the top of our Silex coffee 

maker the other day and were sent 

to the attic to look for a spare that 
had been thoughtfully stored away some time 
ago as a hedge against just such an emergency. 
We finally found the Silex at the bottom of a 
large carton containing two pairs of ice skates, 
several cookie tins, a college diploma, an old 
and small and extremely moth-eaten oriental 
rug, and a “Bless-Our-Home” sampler. In the 
meantime, however, we uncartoned a number of 
other treasures, the most interesting of which, as 
it turned out, was an American history textbook 
published in 1888. 

“The present work,” we read in the preface, 
“gives, on a somewhat novel plan, a complete his- 
tory of the United States from the earliest times 
to the present day... .” 

Intrigued by this promise of both novelty and 
thoroughness, we abandoned the preface for the 
moment and, turning to the opening page, 
found the author getting off to a running start. 
His first entry was dated 432 A.D. “Fu-sang (sup- 
posed to be America) visited by Buddhist monks 
from China who explore the coast,” the entry 
read. 

The second item, which provides an additional 
example of the “novel plan” promised by the 
author as well as further evidence of his passion 
for thoroughness, carried the story forward with 
a brief note about “Hoei-schin”: 

“464. Hoei-schin (Universal Compassion) and 
his companions start on a second exploration, 
which may have reached as far as San Blas, Mex.” 

Three pages and some go items later we came 
to 1492 and the start of Columbus’ first voyage. 

Nearly 300 pages and many thousands of items 
later we arrived at the final entry. It was dated 
1888, and, we must confess, seemed to us some- 
what of an anti-climax to a story that had started 
so ambitiously: 

“1888. A. Bronson Alcott dies in Boston, (4 
Mar.), aged 89,” we read. “Louisa M. Alcott, his 
daughter, dies (6 Mar.). German Americans 
mourn the death (g Mar.) of William I, Emperor 
of Germany. Terrific snow-storm and blizzard in 
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New York (11-12-13 Mar.). Business suspended: 
many lives iost.” 

We had traveled through the book from Fu- 
sang to the blizzard of 1888, thumbing through 
275 pages of entries, thousands upon thousands 
of them, strung together, like beads on a string, 
and, having gone this far into the examination 
(this all took place in the attic between the 
discovery of a box of old Halloween masks and 
the discovery of the Silex), we returned to the 
preface to see what else the author had to say 
about his work. He had, it soon developed, a lot 
to say. 

“No work of the same compass contains any- 
thing like so full and detailed a record of the 
events of that history,” he wrote. “The work 
being in chronological form, events are recorded 
in the exact order in which they happened; and, 
in the case of important occurrences, the precise 
day is given. The history is not a mere political 
record; but inventions, discoveries, and financial, 
economical, scientific, art, and literary matters, 
and the deaths » important personages are 
noted... .” 

Up to this point, the author had managed to 
restrain himself fairly well. But then he really 
let himself go: 

“One unique merit of a history modelled on 
the plan of the present work is that it will 
never become antiquated,” he said. ‘““The date 
of an important event, once ascertained, is fixed 
forever. Not being a matter of opinion, it is not 
liable to change with the fluctuating results of 
historical criticism. The future, consequently, 
will render necessary only the addition of the 
records of the years as they pass, so as to keep 
the work up to date... .”” 

We slipped the book into our pocket—it was 
a small, thin volume, a frail vehicle indeed for 
such a big job—and continued the search for the 
Silex, but, as we rummaged through the cartons, 
we had the uncanny feeling that the author was 
peering at us from a dark corner of the attic, hurt 
and bewildered that we were so unappreciative 
of his efforts to wrap up the history of the United 
States, complete from Fu-sang and Hoei-schin to 

(Concluded on page 165) 
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An Interview with 
Dag Hammarskjold 


Anthony Scarangello 





AG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary Gen- 

eral of the UN and a former teacher 

at Stockholm University, believes that 
education is the greatest force in the world for 
peace. Dr. Hammarskjold, who was elected Sec- 
retary General of the United Nations last year, 
succeeding Trygvie Lie, granted me an interview 
in his thirty-eighth floor office of the world capi- 
tal overlooking the East River. He spoke freely 
about many problems, ranging from education to 
European unity. 

“In order to be successful, the UN must have 
the help and understanding of all nations,” he 
said. “People must develop a greater awareness of 
the world in which they live, and this is perhaps 
the greatest problem in education today. Cer- 
tainly the recognition of the interdependence of 
individuals and nations alike will be a great 
asset in the world’s quest for peace and well- 
being.” 

Looking ten years younger than the 49 ascribed 
to him by the calendar, Dr. Hammarskjold is not 
quite six feet tall, has dark blonde hair and is 
deeply tanned, Sweden's foremost diplomat lives 
up to his athletic appearance by mountain climb- 
ing, and confesses to a desire to go around the 
world, 


How EpucatTion CAN HELP THE UN 
Asked how education could help to make the 
UN's task easier, the Secretary General said, “As 
one who has worked on both the national and 
international levels, | am convinced of the im- 
portance of the broad education we in the West 





In the December, 1954, issue of Social Education, 
Mr. Scarangello reported on a series of conversations 
he had held with several of Europe's leading states- 
men. In this article, he tells about an interview with 
Dag Hammerskjold, Secretary General of the United 
Nations, which took place in the United Nations 
Building in New York City, 

Mr. Scarangello is a teacher of social studies and 
English at Smithtown (New York) High School. 
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receive. A broad educational base, call it human- 
istic education if you will, provides us with a 
bridge helpful in understanding other peoples, 
often much different from ourselves. 

“Today more than ever before there exists the 
need to understand the language behind the 
language. I have reference to the language of 
ideas, the language of the heart and mind. 

“You can imagine the tremendous problems I 
am confronted with daily here at the UN. Into 
this office come people from the Near East, the 
Far East, Europe, Russia, America—every corner 
of the world. Among them are Catholics, Pro- 
testants, Buddhists, and Moslems, and they all 
have a right to be heard—and understood. 

“Thus we are forced to learn a new language, 
the language of ideas. If our education is geared 
to an understanding of the human heart as well 
as the mind, then we have a basis for understand- 
ing the world and its different traditions.” 

Himself a former teacher, Dr. Hammarskjold 
emphasized the importance of separating fact 
from fiction in the world’s classrooms. “Teach- 
ers must draw the line,” he said, “between fac 
tual information and propaganda. They must 
bear in mind that misinformation is even worse 
than ignorance.” 

When I indicated that I had noticed a general 
neglect of history teaching during my recent tour 
of Western Europe, especially of contemporary 
affairs, he was in partial agreement with me. 
“Interesting as history is,” he noted, “it can be 
very boring unless taught by an inspired—and 
inspiring—teacher. Unfortunately such people 
are relatively rare.” 

But the Secretary General, an accomplished 
linguist, disagreed with my observation that too 
much time was being spent in European schools 
on the study of languages. “I should have 
regretted very much not having studied as many 
languages as I did during my school years,” he 
said. “Not only does language study help one to 
achieve clear, logical thinking, but it gives also 
a bridge to other cultures.” 

If Dr. Hammarskjold is any criterion, the 
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Swedish system of language teaching must be 
very good. The leader of the UN speaks perfect 
English (with the slightest trace of an Oxford 
accent), and flawless French, German, and 
Swedish, besides Latin and Greek. 

Comparing the Swedish and American educa- 
tional systems, Dr. Hammarskjold expressed the 
opinion that education in his country is some- 
what broader than what he has found here. 
“Your education,” he said, “is directed much 
more toward a purpose than is ours. Reading, for 
example, is encouraged much more in Sweden, 
and I think that wide reading makes for a 
broader, a more humanistic approach to educa- 
tion and to life. 

“When I taught at Stockholm University, 
which, incidentally, was excellent training for 
my present position with the UN, I noticed 
that many young people were already thinking 
of their pensions. And on this observation I 
built a more conservative attitude to education. 
I didn’t think then—nor do I think now—that 
education should merely fit one to be a bread- 
winner.” 

Speaking of his own difficulties as Secretary 
General, he noted that there were enormous and 
delicate problems confronting the UN at all 
times. ‘““That is why the UN was organized,” he 
said, “to settle conflicts.” 

The man who is known by his associates as “‘a 
realist who pricks balloons” lit a second cigar 
and blew a cloud of smoke into the air. “Sitting 
at my desk in this glass house,” he said, “I 
often reflect upon the myriad problems the 
sixty member nations bring with them to the 
world organization. There are so many ways of 
seeing any given situation, and it is our task to 
weigh all the possibilities of solution. 

“It is a delicate situation, one in which we must 
be attached to the world and yet detached 
from it at the same time, seeing problems and 
not being blinded to the other side of them.” 

Possibly referring to recent attacks on the 
UN, he said, “The world organization was 
created as a response to a sociological need, 
which developed as an increasing interdepend- 
ence of the world became evident. Whether we 
like it or not, we live in one world and we must 
adjust to this fact if we are to survive. 


“Understanding this, we cannot regard the UN 
as something superimposed on the world. Imper- 
fect as the UN is today, there is no doubt that it 
is needed. 

“And our task is not an easy one. Although 
we follow in the steps of the League, there is 
nothing which actually shows us the way or tells 
us how the job at hand shall be done, Admitting 
that the UN is experimental and needs to be 
adjusted as new problems arise, it is the very best 
the people could agree upon at present. 

“But the mere existence of an organization 
where the world’s problems may be discussed 
dispassionately and without emotion is of incal- 
culable value in a world as confused as ours.” 

Shifting the issue from the UN to Europe, I 
asked Dr. Hammarskjold what he thought of 
efforts to unify Europe. “Unity will come only 
when the people are ready for it,” he said. “But 
we must respect the grooves in the historical 
record. We cannot kill history. Any effort to 
dictate unity is the best way to destroy it, for 
the desire of different peoples to unify must 
come from the people themselves; it cannot be 
superimposed from above.” 


HE Secretary General rose from his deep 

leather chair and perched himself on the 
ledge of the huge picture window overlooking 
the River. I find myself returning to the educa- 
tive process,” he said. “In learning about other 
people you learn to see better how your own 
roots grew. You discover in your own background 
a common denominator, the common denomina- 
tor of human beings. 

“I firmly believe that it is necessary to fight 
for your own ideas and ideals, but you must not 
blind yourself to the ideas and ideals of others. 
I think peace in the world is closer than we 
think. It will be achieved by a more humanistic 
approach to education, by an awareness that we 
are like others, that we are common denomina- 
tors.” 

As I left the Secretary General's lofty office after 
an hour and a half of stimulating mental exer- 
cise, I could not help thinking that in Dr. Dag 
Hammarskjold the UN had acquired a leader 
of rare intellectual and administrative capabili 
ties. 





“Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a hope, which, seized upon with 
faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned every man to be the slave 
of fear. Let us not deceive ourselves: we must elect world peace or world destruction.”— 


Bernard Baruch 
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This Year of Readiness 


Sadie P. Simmons 








EADINESS for what?” is of course the first 
question that one would ask after read- 
ing the title of this article. My third 

grade and I are going to be getting ready for a 
new experience. Our school is a segregated school. 
Next year it will not be segregated. What will 
happen next year? Will the transition be hard or 
easy? Will there be problems? How can my third 
grade and I get ready? 

I teach in Washington, D.C. My school is 
located in a Negro low-income neighborhood. 
At present there are only 32 white children of 
elementary school age living in the area. Within 
the next year or two there is to be a great ex- 
pansion of the National Capital Housing Project, 
which will be inter-racial in character. Until the 
project is completed, our school will remain 
practically all Negro. My children will not have 
the privilege of working in a school group with 
white children this year but they will have con- 
tacts with others in the neighborhood. Daily 
they will see white storekeepers, bus drivers, 
insurance collectors, children on the playground, 
policemen, doctors, and others. What kinds of 
relationships exist between our children and the 
white children they meet on the playground? 
How do they feel toward the storekeepers, bus 
drivers, and the others? These questions will 
become a part of my curriculum. 

I know, from previous experience with the 
children in the neighborhood, that my major 
problem in intergroup education will be to help 
my children develop a sense of pride and confi- 
dence in their own “ascribed group.” Many of 
these children come from homes where parents 
are domestic workers for white families. Many 
families are dependent on public assistance. The 
more fortunate fathers are laborers in the Navy 
Yard or for the District Government under 





The author of this article is a teacher in the Van 
Ness School in Washington, D.C. Her plans for meet- 
ing the situation presented by the recent Supreme 
Court ruling on the issue of desegregation should be 
helpful to other teachers who find themselves in a 
similar position 
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pupils would want to know the best ways of 
receiving visitors. The guest school pupils must 
know the most desirable conduct of visitors. Both 
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white supervisors. Most of the neighborhood 
stores are owned and operated by whites. These 
children have learned to associate the “good 
things,” as they see them, with “white” and 
poverty with “colored.” The children have many 
negative feelings toward their own race. It is 
my hope to be able to lead my class to the point 
where they can begin to realize that no person 
is either “rich” or “poor’’ or “clean” or “dirty” 
by mere membership in any race. Further, no 
race is any better than any other race. 


TAKING STOCK 


Intergroup education in my class shall be 
carried on as an integral part of the curriculum 
and not as a separate unit. During the first days 
of school the children and I will get acquainted. 
We will play name games. We will tell our ad- 
dresses and telephone numbers. The children 
will try, in their way, to find out “What kind of 
person the teacher is?’ “Is she like my sister 
said she is?” 

The children also will try to find out about 
one another. “What is Sally like? What can she 
do?” “Will Tommy be my friend?” “Can Joe 
run as fast as I can?” “Will the other children 
like me?” The first days of school the children 
have many questions about each other. I will 
try to help them get acquainted, to make new 
friends, to start them on the road to working and 
playing in a friendly way with each other. 

I will try to find out where the children are 
in reading and writing and number work. We 
will share experiences by telling what we did, 
what we saw, and where we went during the 
summer. I also hope that the children will notice 
the pictures, the books and flowers that I shall 
have placed in the classroom to help make it 
warm and friendly. I will encourage them to 
bring things to help keep the classroom attrac- 
tive. We will sing songs, play games and listen 
to records. Each day some children will read, 
some will write, some will do number games. 
From the results of these activities, I will deter- 
mine the needs of my pupils. 

I shall also try to find out about the social and 
emotional adjustment of my pupils. I shall ob- 
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of desegregation. I know that the task of reduc- 

ing intergroup tension is not easy. Children are 

exposed to prejudiced attitudes at home, in the 
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serve the children before school begins and on 
the playground. I[ shall try to see which chil- 
dren are close friends, which children are left 
out. I will use a simple sociometric test, asking 
each child to give me the names of three friends 
he wishes to play or work with. I shall use the 
results in my grouping but I shall keep in mind 
the fact that children’s groups change often. 
Therefore my first sociometric grouping will 
not be valid for a long period. I shall try to find 
out why any child is left out of the group. Once 
I have located the cause of isolation, I shall 
try to help the child find his role in a group. 

I will visit homes. I will invite parents to 
come in to see me. I will try to find out what 
hopes the parents have for their child. I will 
encourage the parents to tell me of any important 
events in the child’s life history. I will note any 
evidence of prejudice or feeling of inferiority in 
the parents. 

I will note any evidence I see or hear of the 
children’s intergroup attitudes—prejudices or 
feelings of inferiority. To stimulate the children’s 
comments I shall display pictures and books 
showing people of mixed groups at work and 
play. I shall also use other projective techniques 
if I feel the need for them—social episode tests, 
social role tests, socio-drama or role playing, 

The result of my stock-taking, finding out 
where the children are in both school subjects 
and intergroup understandings, gives me a point 
at which we shall begin our year’s work. 


WorKING TOGETHER 


How can I use the curriculum content at the 
third grade level to promote good intergroup 
unity? Let’s consider first the area of social 
studies. The third grade units are taken from, 
“The Larger Community, Washington, D.C., 
Our City.” The first problem might be, “How 
Our City Was Planned.” The children will 
learn that the planning of our city required the 
help of my people. These people came from many 
groups—a famous French engineer, Major L’En- 
fant; our first president, George Washington; and 
a Negro surveyor, Benjamin Banneker. Of course 
the children will acquire the factual knowledge 
about how the city is laid out by a movie, dis- 
cussions, reading, using maps, and trips. 

The language arts area offers many opportuni- 
ties to consider intergroup as well as interper- 
sonal understandings. During the sharing period 
the children bring to the group any news, stories 
and personal experiences they wish to share. 
Many of these reveal how the children feel about 
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themselves, about their parents and homes, about 
people who differ from them. When we discuss 
these experiences and feelings, the children are 
growing in their intergroup understanding. 
These are but a sample of the ways in which 
I shall use the curriculum to develop and 
strengthen intergroup understandings. Following 
is a list of “Activities” that I shall use when the 
occasion arises: 
Fact finding activities 
a. Reading. Teacher must be careful to select books 
that do not perpetuate stereotypes. Books should be 
about all groups in America and in the world. They 
should deal with various human relation problems, 
since from these books children acquire insight into 
the origin and reduction of group tension. 
b. Discussion by the group with particular attention to 
how people feel who differ. 
(1) stories read 
(2) trips with class and with parents 
(3) movies (Discussion must always follow to see 
what knowledges and feelings the children acquired.) 
(4) news articles 
(5) radio and television programs 
c. Films of different nationalities, colors and creeds at 
play, at work, in their homes, in their churches, and 
in their schools; doing the things that families do, 
but in a variety of ways. 
d, Pictures—Children bring in pictures for discussion. 
e. Trips are among the most important ways by which 
primary children learn about the community. 
f. Visitors to the classroom. Professional people. 


Activities that support the individual. 

The group process provides the most important activities 

for supporting the individual and satisfying the desire 

to belong. They share. They learn that everyone con- 
tributes to the success of the group. 
“Trying-on attitudes” 

Role-playing is perhaps the best activity for giving the 

child a chance to try on a new attitude, and new feel- 

ings. 

I shall take advantage of every opportunity to 
see that my children have desirable contacts with 
children of other groups in social situations. An 
example of this is my plan to contact, through my 
principal, the white school nearest to us. I will 
see if we can work out some activities that our 
children might share together. The first one of 
these might be a Thanksgiving Party given by 
my third grade and a third grade in the white 
school. The children will share equally in every 
phase of the party: the planning, the prepara- 
tion, and the conduct of the party. There would 
be many opportunities for discussion, planning, 
and role-playing as each teacher helps her chil- 
dren get ready for this occasion. The host school 


* Adapted from Stendler and Martin, Intergroup Edu- 
cation in Primary Grades. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1953. p- 66-85. 
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pupils would want to know the best ways of 
receiving visitors. The guest school pupils must 
know the most desirable conduct of visitors. Both 
schools would want to show their best party be- 
havior and manners. Since both schools would 
share equally in providing the food, doing the 
work and enjoying the fun, neither would be 
a recipient or a donor. This would not seem too 
strange to the children for we often share ac- 
tivities with nearby Negro schools. Parents from 
both schools should be invited. Their approval 
would mean so very much. During the year I 
will look for other occasions when we can share 
activities with the white pupils in our neighbor- 
hood, Pretty soon each group will look upon each 
other as potential friends instead of strangers. 

I have tried to set down here some of the 
things that I believe should be done in the area 
of intergroup understanding during this year 


of desegregation. I know that the task of reduc- 
ing intergroup tension is not easy. Children are 
exposed to prejudiced attitudes at home, in the 
neighborhood, among playmates, in books and 
in some schools. 

I admit that the teacher in the homogeneous 
situation will have to use all her skill, energy, 
and resources if she is to make intergroup educa- 
tion mean more than the mere gathering of 
knowledge. However, she can work constantly 
on building good interpersonal relations in her 
class, school, and community, and she can take 
advantage of every available opportunity to see 
that her children have desirable contacts with 
other groups. 

Yes, I am convinced that we who are in homo- 
geneous schools can, and will, do much in the 
area of intergroup education to make this “Year 
of Readiness” profitable to our pupils. 





SIDELIGHTS 


The following passage from Carl Sandburg’s 
new one-volume edition of Abraham Lincoln: 
The Prairie Years and the War Years is here re- 
printed with the permission of the publisher, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. This brief ex- 
cerpt gives us a taste of Sandburg’s inimitable 
style, and a feeling for the boy, Abe. 

“In the earlier years he wore buckskin breeches 
and moccasins, a tow linen shirt and coonskin 
cap, ‘the way we all dressed them days,’ said 
Dennis Hanks, For winter snow and slush they 
had ‘birch bark, with hickory bark soles, 
stropped on over yarn socks.’ And later, ‘when 
it got so we could keep chickens, an’ have salt 
pork an’ corn dodgers, an’ gyardin saas an’ mo- 
lasses, an’ have jeans pants an’ cowhide boots 
to wear, we felt as if we was gitten along in the 
world,’ 

“Eleven-year-old Abe went to school again. 
Years later he wrote of where he grew up, “There 
were some schools, so called; but no qualification 
was ever required of a teacher, beyond “readin’, 
writin’, and ciperin’” to the Rule of Three. If 
a straggler supposed to understand latin, hap- 
pened to so-journ in the neighborhood, he was 
looked upon as a wizzard.’ School kept at Pigeon 
Creek when a schoolmaster happened to drift in, 
usually in winter, and school was out when he 


drifted away. Andrew Crawford taught Abe in 
1820, James Swaney two years later, and after a 
year of no school Abe learned from Azel Dorzey. 
The Schoolmasters were paid by the parents in 
venison, hams, corn, animal skins and other 
produce. Four miles from home to school and 
four miles to home again Abe walked for his 
learning, saying later that ‘all his schooling did 
not amount to one year.’ 

“Abe kept his school sum book sheets as though 
they might be worth reading again with such 
rhymes as: 


Abraham Lincoln is my name 

And with my pen I wrote the Same 
I wrote in both hast and speed 

and left it here for fools to read 


Abraham Lincoln his hand and pen 
he will be good but god knows When 


“Dennis Hanks made an ink of blackberry briar 
root and copperas, an ‘ornery ini,’ he called it. 
And Abe with a turkey-buzzard quill would write 
his name and say, ‘Denny, look at that, will you? 
Abraham Lincoln! That stands fur me. Don't 
look a blamed bit like me!’ And, said Dennis, 
‘He'd stand and study it a spell. Peared to mean 
a heap to abe.’”’ 
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Plessy v. Ferguson’s “separate but equal” doctrine 
represented a half-way step in the process, neces- 
sary in its day, but outmoded now. This line 
pointed to the provisions in the decisions which 


the convenience of the rulers, without regard to 
the feelings of the masses of subjects or to the 
realities of the society. 

Nor, RFE pointed out, did the decision signal 
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N MAY 17, 1954, the Supreme Court of 

the United States rendered its decision 

in the school segregation cases. The de- 
cision brought jubilation to many and bitterness 
to others in the United States, but to the people 
at Radio Free Europe it brought perplexities. 

Radio Free Europe is an international news 
and information agency, and the desegregation 
orders were big news; they had, therefore, to 
be handled as such. Much more significant, how- 
ever, was the fact that RFE audiences are ex- 
clusively the peoples of the Iron Curtain lands, 
who have been fed over the years a heavy diet 
of American racial atrocity and injustice. As 
with all news everywhere, the point of view taken 
in dissemination would be important, but in 
this case it would be crucial because of the issues 
involved. 

The decision had been anticipated, of course, 
and the problems explored thoroughly. First 
there had been the inevitable quick reaction: 
“This is great; let’s rush to tell them all about it. 
It certainly cuts the ground from under the 
Communists’ feet.” Soberer thoughts soon pre- 
vailed, however, because radio propaganda is 
not a simple thing to fashion, especially where 
truth is a working discipline. The fact was that, 
while 1954 was a better year for desegregation 
than 1955, it was somewhat late in American 
history—a fact which our enemies would be quick 
to point out. 

The first real question which the RFE propa- 
gandists had to ask themselves, therefore, was 
“What have we been saying about the race prob- 
lem in the United States all along?” The reply, in 
turn, brought into play some of the fundamental 
axioms of propaganda operations in general. The 
most important of these is the principle that one 








The author of this article is Assistant Chief of the 
Information Department of Radio Free Europe. Dr. 
Steibel’s experiences include several years as a social 
studies teacher and 18 months as a psychological war- 
fare officer in the Army's European Command in 
Heidelberg and Berlin and at NATO in Paris. 





should try never to be defensive. The best de- 
fense, in propaganda as in other types of war- 
fare, can never overtake a determined offensive. 
Listeners do not like apology, even though it 
exhibits perhaps honesty, candor, and a clean 
soul. Radio Free Europe had not been defensive 
about American racial problems, and, indeed, 
there had been no need for defensiveness. ‘The 
steady progress in race relations improvement, 
the prominence of names like Marian Anderson, 
Ralph Bunche and others had provided an ample 
stock of materials which could be talked about 
with simple pride. ‘The stories of thousands of 
countrymen and ancestors of the audience peo- 
ples attested convincingly to the capacity of 
Americans to receive and assimilate the outsider 
and the stranger. 

A second axiom of the business is that the use 
of themes is necessarily highly selective, that, in 
any case, only part of the total story can be fitted 
into the crowded schedule, and that therefore a 
choice has to be made from among several planes 
upon which any story can be pitched. The em- 
phasis upon the positive aspect of the race prob- 
lem, provided that it did not distort the context 
of the whole picture, was consonant both with 
propaganda purposes and with truth: The de- 
segregation move ought to be used to underline 
a far more basic kind of thing—the operation of 
American principles of social justice in general. 
RFE is not a pleader either for segregation or 
desegregation; it speaks for the American peo- 
ple as a whole in such matters. It-—and its listen- 
ers—are as concerned with the conduct of social 
affairs as a whole, with the institutional mechan- 
ics of social problems solution, as they are with 
the specifics of any given case, dramatic as such 
cases may be. 

The line which gradually took shape was this: 
desegregation marks a long stride forward. The 
moral responsibility for liberating all citizens 
is clearly evident in the decisions. But at the same 
time, regard for the complexities of American 
civilization is not abandoned. The 1954 decisions 
do not mean that the record of previous decades 
has been wrong; they do indicate, by their tim- 
ing, that these things take a long time to mature. 
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Plessy v. Ferguson's “separate but equal” doctrine 
represented a half-way step in the process, neces- 
sary in its day, but outmoded now. This line 
pointed to the provisions in the decisions which 
called for further thinking about the proper 
methods of implementation of the orders. Ameri- 
cans believed, it said, in the necessity for com- 
munity acceptance of changes which went to 
the root of popular belief, and no fiat of any 
agency of the state could accomplish what the 
people themselves were unready to accept. 

The Court's ruling thus acquired a deeper sig- 
nificance, RFE said. It indicated that there was 
now faith that such a decision could be made 
without rocking the country to its foundations, 
that at last the nation was mature to the point 
where it could absorb this kind of legal shock. 
It also illustrated, once again, the proper role 
of the state in a free society—to take the lead 
in social reform when the people are ready to 
follow willingly. All of this is in bright contrast 
to Communist practice, where the decree, en- 
forced by police and propaganda, is issued at 


the convenience of the rulers, without regard to 
the feelings of the masses of subjects or to the 
realities of the society. 

Nor, RFE pointed out, did the decision signal 
the end of the problem. There would be friction 
and difficulties, but one could be confident that 
orderliness would prevail and the decision would 
be implemented fully. The subsequent troubles 
in Delaware provided an admirable confirmation 
of this theme. It was stressed, a few weeks later, 
that Milford and Baltimore were the expected 
exceptions, that the overwhelming majority of 
communities were integrating with little trouble, 
and that the authorities, supported by the ma- 
jority of citizens, would, even in the trouble 
spots, be sustained. The truer measure of how 
Americans do things, it was said, was contained 
in the New Rochelle story, where students from 
Southern schools and students from Northern 
schools were learning how each other thought 
about the problem in the expectation that such 
an exchange of views, on a face-to-face basis, 
was the best dynamic of solution. 





INTERESTING PERSONALITIES 


“The professional boatman of the West spent 
years travelling down the streams and back again, 
and became one of the most interesting figures 
of frontier life the needs of the country have ever 
produced. 

“He was of the restless type that in every 
period of American development has done the 
unusual and dangerous thing just for the love of 
doing it. . . . In physical make-up the typical 
boatman was tall, thin and sinewy. His immobile 
face was tanned to a dark brown, and from 
above high cheek-bones and a long nose two 
dull gray eyes gazed blankly. In his normal state 
he was silently waiting for something to happen, 
knowing quite well it certainly would. When the 
bomb of circumstances exploded the human 
creature was on that dot of time transformed 
into a combination of rubber ball, wildcat and 
shrieking maniac, all controlled by instantaneous 
perception and exact calculation. After the 
tumult he subsided again into his listless lethargy 
of waiting, the monotony being endured by chew- 
ing tobacco and illustrating the marvelous ac- 
curacy with which he could propel a stream of its 
juice for any distance up to fifteen feet. 

“The costume he wore was as picturesque as 
his personality. . . . It consisted of a bright red 
flannel shirt covered by a loose blue coat—called 


a jerkin—that reached only to his hips, and coarse 
brown trousers of linsey-woolsey. His head cover- 
ing was a cap of untanned skin, often with the 
fur side out; the universal moccasins clad his feet 
and from a leather belt hung his hunting-knife 
and tobacco pouch. 

“Still a third distinguishing feature of the 
professional flatboatman was his iridescent vo- 
cabulary. As was the case with all Americans of 
the age he spoke in a ceaseless series of metaphors, 
similes and comparisons. . . . When a boatman 
wanted to say that some act had been performed 
with celerity he declared it had happened 
‘quicker nor a alligator can chaw a puppy.’ .. . 
If he warned a companion to run he did it by 
shouting ‘Start yer trotters.’ In referring to 
strangulation, either legal or accidental, he said 
the victim ‘choked to death like a catfish on a 
sand-bank.’ A difficult thing to do was ‘harder 
nor climbin’ a peeled saplin’, heels uppard.’ . . . 
And when the crisis for which he was ever wait- 
ing suddenly came he would scream ‘Hell's a- 
snortin’,’ and became a blur of arms, legs and 
profanity. 

“Guided and helped by men like these the 
emigrant families travelled down the rivers. . . .” 
(From Seymour Dunbar, A History of Travel in 
America. pp. 292-294.) 
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Tue EGYPTIAN REVOLUTION 
The present revolution in Egypt is in many 
ways a revival of the intense nationalistic move- 
ment of 1919-1922. As a revolution it is unique 
for modern times. The monarchy has been 


emphases have led to such political crises as arose 
in the spring of 1954. 


NEw LEADERS 
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HERE was dancing in the streets of Cairo 

last July when the agreement for the with- 

drawal of the British garrison from the 
Suez was announced. And well there might be. 
For the first time since the Persians subjugated 
Egypt in 525 B.C., the Egyptians can call their 
souls their own. In the past 4,000 years, the wadi 
of the Nile has been under foreign control 15 
different times, for periods of a few years to sev- 
eral centuries. Up to the coming of Cambyses, 
the Hyksos, the Syrians, the Libyans out of the 
deserts of the west, the Ethiopians, the Assyrians, 
one after another, conquered and exploited the 
Land of the Pharaohs. Since the Persian conquest, 
foreign occupation or domination has been con- 
tinuous for nearly'25 centuries—by the Greeks, 
the Romans, the Byzantines, the Arabs from the 
eastern deserts, the Mameluks, the Turks, the 
French under Napoleon, Mohamed Aly, the Al- 
banian adventurer, founder of the dynasty just 
ousted, and the British since 1882. The wonder 
is that the Egyptians should not have lost their 
identity as a people and their culture and long 
since abandoned all hope for a life directed by 
themselves. 

The most dramatic and ironic of all lessons 
for imperialists comes from the very Middle 
East with which we are concerned. It was Neb- 
uchadnezzar, lord of Babylon, who reduced to 
rubble the Egyptian empire of the Euphrates. It 
was Belshazzar, his son, who could not read the 
handwriting on the wall: “Thou art weighed 
in the balances and art found wanting.” That 
night, as the Scriptures say, the Medes and Per- 
sians destroyed him. Thus the path of empire. 
Thus, from time immemorial, have the sooth- 
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In recent years Egypt has given us romance, drama, 
revolution, and startling discoveries of the remote past. 
The present article attempts an interpretation of the 
current revolution. The writer, a professor of govern- 
ment at The St. Lawrence University, was for the 
academic year 1953-1954, a Fulbright lecturer in in- 
ternational law and organization at the Law Faculty 
of Ibrahim University and at the Institute of Political 
Science of Cairo University, Cairo, Egypt. 
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days of the Pharaohs, Naguib must be sale- 
guarded and honored in the affairs of Egypt. 

As President of the Republic, but shorn of 
his early power, General Naguib was safe enough 
in the ensuing months from both the reaction- 


sayers of reaction, the magicians of opportunism, 
the astrologists of fantastic gains failed to read 
the signs of the times. But it is not too late for 
us, if we would but listen to our present-day 
Daniels. 


Ecyptr INDEPENDENT 


Out of the first World War, Egypt emerged an 
“independent sovereign state,” free of the suze- 
rainty of the Ottoman Empire, but still under 
occupation of the British. Out of the penumbra 
of the second World War, Egypt emerges now 
genuinely independent. The story of Egypt in 
many ways symbolizes the life-cycle struggle for 
self-rule of ancient peoples in Africa, in the 
Middle East, in the Far East—from Tunis and 
Morocco to Syria and Lebanon, from Pakistan 
and India to Indonesia and Indo-China. Each 
great war of the twentieth century has been fol 
lowed by break-up of empire of both victors and 
vanquished. The lesson of conflict between the 
Great Powers is not lost upon the long-suffering. 
There are even crafty voices whispering among 
the subject peoples: “Let us hope for a Third 
World War; then we shall all be free!” It is our 
task as statesmen to frustrate such a monstrous 
solution: far better to liberate, to federate, to 
cooperate, now, toward common ends of a better 
life for the common man. Far better to have 
these peoples as friends of the western powers 
in the United Nations than abandon them to 
anarchy or to Communism. In this context it 
must be said: no more ill-advised and unrealistic 
proposal has been voiced in recent months than 
that the United States should withdraw from the 
United Nations in certain contingencies, and 
thus leave to the hegemony of Communist Russia 
within the organization the new states of the Mid- 
dle and Far East. No better way to invite the 
political isolation of the United States, the tri 
umph of Communist diplomacy, and a likely 
Third World War could have been designed if 
such were intended, 





*We express our appreciation for permission to use 
this article, which originally appeared in the October, 
1954, issue of the St. Lawrence University Bulletin. It has 
been revised and expanded for Social Education, 
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ing up about him among a people that love 
tales of adventure. His personal bravery during 
the burning of Cairo in January 1952, his part in 
securing the peaceful departure of King Farouk 
a few months later, his intimate knowledge ol 








Tue EGyPtiAN REVOLUTION 

The present revolution in Egypt is in many 
ways a revival of the intense nationalistic move- 
ment of 1919-1922. As a revolution it is unique 
for modern times. The monarchy has been 
abolished, the king and his family sent into 
exile. The property of the Mohamed Aly progeny 
has been confiscated. The great feudalistic estates 
have been broken up. The venal, self-seeking po- 
litical parties have been disbanded. The ultra- 
nationalistic Wafdist organization has been de- 
stroyed; the fanatical Moslem Brotherhood has, 
from time to time, been suppressed. The Com- 
munists and their party have been outlawed. 
‘The grafters, the conspirators, the traitors have 
been sent to jail. All without the execution of a 
single member of the groups who had held and 
so long abused the powers of government. If this 
were a revolution in Bucharest, in Prague, or in 
Peiping, the streets would be ruddy with the gore 
of victims. Not so in Egypt, and this is a great 
tribute to the essentially moderate spirit, the 
absence of vindictiveness, in Egyptian character. 

The Egyptian revolution is not anti-historical; 
nor is it doctrinaire. It seeks no sharp break with 
the past; it pursues no systematic philosophy, 
except that of promoting the general welfare 
of all classes and groups of Egyptians, ultimately 
along democratic lines. It is unlike the French 
Revolution or the Russian Communist revolu- 
tion. There is some admiration of the Turkish 
revolution under Mustapha Kemal, but it is 
most nearly like the American revolution. It 
seeks specific remedies for specific evils. It infolds 
both political and social objectives. Unlike the 
American revolution, however, it was spear- 
headed by the army, the only well-led, well- 
organized, articulate, socially conscious pressure 
group capable of united action in Egypt. Mo- 
hamed Aly in the first half of the nineteenth 
century used the army to impose upon Egypt his 
program of superficial westernization. Having 
learned its power, the army has at various times 
fomented revolts against political and social 
abuses. Now, led by ten young officers in the 
Revolutionary Command Council, the army is 
once again the instrument of political and social 
change. They have pledged themselves to retire 
from politics as soon as a new constitution can 
be adopted, political parties are cleansed and 
reorganized, and other economic and social pres- 
sure groups, dedicated to the aims of the revolu 
tion, can be formed, Squabbles among the seg- 
ments of the army and within the Revolutionary 
Command Council with respect to methods and 
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nomic, social, and cultural function in Egypt. 
It seeks to enhance the status of the laborer; 
improve the lot of the fellahin: redistribute the 


emphases have led to such political crises as arose 
in the spring of 1954. 


New LEADERS 


Among the most highly desirable qualifications 
for political leaders in Egypt are age and elo- 
quence: age, because it connotes seniority and 
wisdom; eloquence, because the masses learn 
more from hearing than from reading. The 
cadre of young revolutionary officers had idealism 
and zeal: they were brave too, willing to face the 
firing squad if their coup miscarried. But none 
of them possessed both age and eloquence and 
their leader, Lieutenant-Colonel Gamal Abdel 
Nasser, possessed neither. Hence the necessity 
of enlisting the support of some esteemed trusted 
public servant who could win the confidence of 
the moderates and fire the imagination of the 
masses. That leader they found in Major General 
Mohamed Naguib, senior among army men, 
enjoying tremendous personal prestige through- 
out both Egypt and the Sudan, brilliant yet Lin- 
colnesque in many ways, eager like his young 
colleagues to rid their homeland of corruption 
in public life and the symbols of subservience to 
foreigners. Representing the more moderate ele- 
ments and desiring an early restoration of re- 
formed parliamentary government, President 
Naguib lost out in the spring of 1954 in a dra- 
matic contest of power to the young men, They 
more nearly represent the deeper needs of the 
revolution. They fear counter-revolution before 
the new reforms have taken root. As in the 
troublous days of 1919, a general strike spread 
over Egypt a silence like that of the “City of the 
Dead.” The workers of the urban areas and the 
fellahin of the country rallied in support of 
the program of the younger men. Out of that 
crisis came a new equipoise, amid general for- 
giveness. The political, the social, the economic 
revolution for which Egyptians had waited so 
long went on, hopefully, to its essentially demo- 
cratic objectives. 

But in that crisis, President Naguib had one 
asset of incalculable value, which it is rumored, 
contributed to saving his life. Descended on his 
mother’s side from a distinguished Sudanese army 
officer, born and brought up in Khartoum, 
Naguib was as popular among the Sudanese as 
he was among the Egyptians. If ever the Sudan, 
source of the Nile, with its hands on the jugular 
vein of Egypt, is to be brought into union or 
federation with Egypt, no harm must befall 
Mohamed Naguib. And until at least the Sudan 
is united again to Egypt, as it was often in the 
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sions in Egypt to assist in this process of rebuild- 
ing a society. The American Naval Medical Re- 
search Init (NAMRIIT\ and Paint Four exvnerte 
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days of the Pharaohs, Naguib must be sate- 
guarded and honored in the affairs of Egypt. 

As President of the Republic, but shorn of 
his early power, General Naguib was safe enough 
in the ensuing months from both the reaction- 
aries and the Revolutionary Command Council. 
It was Nasser, however, the Prime Minister and 
leader of the Revolutionary Command Council, 
whom the reactionaries and ultra-nationalistic 
religious fanatics wished to destroy. And so the 
attempt upon the life of Nasser, by the terroristic 
clique in the Moslem Brotherhood, was at last 
made in the fall of 1954. Most unfortunately for 
the internal progress of Egypt and the success of 
union with the Sudan, General Naguib per- 
mitted himself to become inveigled in this 
clumsy and abortive plot against Nasser and his 
colleagues. In the premises, the Revolutionary 
Command Council had no alternative but to 
remove Naguib from the Presidency and to hang 
the would-be assassins. As Naguib fades from the 
center of power, Nasser occupies it more securely, 
though wisely without the trappings of the Presi- 
dency. The attempted assassination also has given 
the young colonel what he lacked before—glam- 
our and the solicitude of the masses. 


New AGREEMENTS 


The Suez settlement contributes mightily to 
the stability and ordered progress of Egypt. It 
eliminates one of the most persistent irritants 
in the relations of the Egyptians to the West. 
It enhances the influence of Egypt in the Near 
East and in the Arab League. It strengthens the 
position of the republican government for they 
have done in two short years what the monarchy 
failed to do in the previous seventy years. It de- 
flates the appeals of the ultranationalists and 
the fanatics and permits the channelization of 
public spirit and support behind direly needed 
reforms in government and society. Not least 
among the salutary consequences is the accom- 
panying release of huge sums of money owed by 
the British government to the Egyptian govern- 
ment for services rendered during the late war 
and the furnishing of economic and military aid 
by the United States to Egypt, which had been 
held up pending the present settlement. These 
contributions to the republican government will 
enable it to press forward with a multitude of 
projects thus far only in the blue-print stage. 

No account of these critical years in the valley 
of the Nile will be complete without a word of 
praise for the United States Ambassador to 
Egypt, Jefferson Caffery. Legend is already grow- 
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ing up about him among a people that love 
tales of adventure. His personal bravery during 
the burning of Cairo in January 1952, his part in 
securing the peaceful departure of King Farouk 
a few months later, his intimate knowledge ol 
Egypt, his archeological exploits, and his tire- 
less mediation in the production of the Suez set- 
tlement all won for him and Americans generally 
the warm appreciation of Egyptians of all classes. 
Americans have an enviable legacy of friendliness 
and good will toward them in Egypt which they 
must not at their peril squander. 

Yet Americans are constantly asked questions 
in private conversation or public forums which 
cannot be given sphinx-like answers. Of the 
numerous questions put to me by students or 
members of audiences, I select for your considera- 
tion four which were frequently asked: (1) What 
about American treatment of the American 
Negro? In a country which has no color-line, there 
is natural curiosity about this problem. (2) Why 
has the United States so often assisted and de- 
fended colonial powers? Pivoted twixt Africa and 
Asia, both of which contain millions of people 
still subject to imperialistic governments, this 
question also deserves a serious answer. (3) What 
about the United States policy toward Israel? 
An Arab population that has lived in Palestine 
continuously for the past 1300 years cannot un- 
derstand why they should now be dispossessed. 
Their fellow Arabs, whether Christian or Mos- 
lem, are puzzled by the American policy. (4) And 
finally, what about “McCarthyism?” A_ people 
that has heard over the radio and read in printed 
propaganda much about the heritage of America 
has difficulty in assessing this phenomenon, For 
many of the questions, I could formulate what | 
believed were reasonable answers. For one of the 
four I have just cited, I confess I could never quite 
satisfy myself or my interrogators. 

Many of the problems now confronting the 
Egyptians, as indeed most of the peoples of the 
Near and Middle East, we began to solve for 
ourselves in the days of Jefferson and Jackson 
local self-government, free public elementary 
education for the masses, political parties genu- 
inely dedicated to the interests of the common 
man, Others stem from neglect by governments 
over-centralized, over-staffed, and inefficient for 
the past century and a half. Upon a broad front 
now, the new leadership operates through a pre- 
dominantly civilian ministry, is assisted by a 
Permanent Council for the Development of Na- 
tional Production, and is advised by a Consulta 
tive Assembly representing every important eco- 
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nomic, social, and cultural function in Egypt. 
It seeks to enhance the status of the laborer; 
improve the lot of the fellahin; redistribute the 
land and extend the cultivatable area; discover 
new sources for water, oil, and mineral wealth; 
create more electrical power; encourage industry; 
reduce illiteracy and the wide-spread debilitative 
diseases, particularly trachoma, bilharzia, hook- 
worm, tuberculosis, pellagra, and malaria; curb 
child-labor, divorce, and juvenile delinquency; 
arrest the disintegration of the family; eliminate 
slums; provide public housing, adult education, 
and so-called fundamental education. This latter 
basic approach to the needs of the predominantly 
rural population of Egypt is very ably encouraged 
by a pilot project of UNESCO at Sirs-El-Layan 
in the Delta. The World Health Organization, 
the Food and Agricultural Organization, and 
other United Nations agencies maintain mis- 


sions in Egypt to assist in this process of rebuild- 
ing a society. The American Naval Medical Re- 
search Unit (NAMRU) and Point Four experts 
have been well received and enjoy the confidence 
of the Egyptians with whom they must work. 


GYPT is a land of amazing contrasts and 

apparent contradictions. But yesterday it 
was feudalistic; today it strives to be a modern 
republic, seeking to preserve the best of its Is- 
lamic and Coptic heritages. It may take decades 
for Egypt to recapture a scintilla of the glory that 
once shone about the Pharaohs. It may be that 
numerous discouragements and setbacks will 
confront the revolutionary movement. It may 
be that some of the problems which plague Egypt 
today are unsolvable. But a start has to be made. 
As the old Arab proverb puts it: “Better light 
one candle than curse the darkness!” 





UNFORGETTABLE AUTHORS 


Henry David Thoreau (1817-1862)—graduate 
of Harvard; handyman for the town of Concord, 
Massachusetts; student of nature; and passionate 
advocate of freedom for ail men—remains today, 
93 years after his death, one of America’s most 
challenging thinkers. Best known, perhaps, of all 
his essays is “Civil Disobedience,” which he 
wrote after spending a night in jail for refusing 
to pay a tax to a government that supported 
slavery. This essay has been an unending inspira- 
tion to all who cherish freedom. 

“I have paid no poll-tax for six years. I was 
put into a jail once on this account, for one 
night; and, as I stood considering the walls of 
solid stone, two or three feet thick, the door 
of wood and iron, a foot thick, and the iron 
grating which strained the light, I could not 
help being struck with the foolishness of that 
institution which treated me as if I were mere 
flesh and blood and bones, to be locked up. I 
wondered that it should have concluded at 
length that this was the best use it could put 
me to, and had never thought to avail itself of 
my services in some way. I saw that, if there was 
a wall of stone between me and my townsmen, 
there was a still more difficult one to climb or 
break through before they could get to be as 
free as I was. I did not for a moment feel con- 
fined, and the walls seemed a great waste of stone 
and mortar. I felt as if I alone of all my towns- 
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men had paid my tax. They plainly did not 
know how to treat me, but behaved like persons 
who are underbred. In every threat and in every 
compliment there was a blunder; for they 
thought that my chief desire was to stand the 
other side of that stone wall. I could not but 
smile to see how industriously they locked the 
door on my meditations, which followed them 
out again without let or hindrance, and they 
were really all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish 
my body; just as boys, if they cannot come at 
some persons against whom they have a spite, 
will abuse his dog. I saw that the State was half 
witted, that it was timid as a lone woman with 
her silver spoons, and that it did not know its 
friends from its foes, and I lost all my remaining 
respect for it, and pitied it. ... 

“The authority of government, even such as 
I am willing to submit to,—for I will cheerfully 
obey those who know and can do better than I, 
and in many things even those who neither 
know nor can do so well,—is still an impure 
one; to be strictly just, it must have the sanction 
and counsel of the governed. It can have no pure 
right over my person and property but what I 
concede to it. The progress from an absolute 
ia a limited monarchy, from a limited monarchy 
to a democracy, is a progress toward a true 
respect for the individual.” 





Industrial Field Trips 


Mary-Margaret Scobey 








HEN a teacher helps a child manipu- 

late an authentic industrial process, 

she is giving that child a basis of un- 
derstanding for our scientific-technology as well 
as helping the child develop a real concept of the 
problems faced by the people who are or were 
involved in that process. In the elementary 
school, the area of industrial arts is most effec- 
tively taught when closely correlated with the so- 
cial studies. For example, the children who ret, 
break, scrutch, hackle, spin, and weave flax are 
much more appreciative of the pioneer life in 
which this was a necessity. Boys and girls who 
prepare adobe, build forms, and pour the adobe 
in the forms to make a model of an Indian 
Pueblo project themselves into that primitive life 
by actually facing some of the problems the In- 
dians had to solve. And when children under- 
stand these and the basic principles of paper- 
making, food preservation, or ceramics, they can 
appreciate more fully the scientific-technological 
culture in which our present day democratic 
society now operates. 

The field trip was one of the activities decided 
upon by a group of teacher candidates studying 
ways of introducing children to industrial proc- 
esses. This group had been experimenting with, 
observing, studying, and doing research upon 
those activities which man had developed to 
change raw materials for his use in order to 
better understand the ways of integrating indus- 
trial arts in the elementary school curriculum. 
Their major concern was to adapt authentic proc- 
esses to activities which were appropriate to the 
developmental level and interest range of chil 
dren, and to understand ways in which such ac- 
tivities may be used in the daily program of the 
elementary school. The group decided industrial 
arts activities could be projected beyond the 
school room by the use of trips to local industries. 

The excursion or field trip is a teaching tech 





In this brief article, Dr. Scobey, an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Education at San Francisco State College, 
describes a project she carried on with a group of 
prospective teac hers. 
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nique which is now widely accepted by elemen- 
tary teachers as an effective learning device and 
an opportunity for cooperative group interaction. 
Trips may be used to motivate learning or pro- 
vide experiences which will stimulate further 
learning activities. When children meet people 
and things in a face-to-face situation, concepts 
and understandings may be developed, extended, 
and clarified. Questiens are raised and questions 
answered. Group thinking is aroused and co 
operative planning is necessitated. Community 
resources and community personnel become in- 
volved in the school activities, thereby strersthen- 
ing the public relations and academic programs. 

Specifically, trips to local industrial plants 
were planned by the college students in a way 
similar to the elementary school procedure, and 
for a number of reasons: 


1. To aquaint students with the materials, processes, 
tools, and personnel of one modern industry. 

2. To provide opportunity for students to discuss and 
understand more about a number of modern indus 
tries. 

3. To help students better understand the complexity 
of the processes which man has devised to convert 
raw materials into manufactured products 

4. To draw from modern industrial plants examples 
of simple processes which might be used in the 
elementary school classroom. 

». To provide students practice in group work similar to 

that used in school, 

fo give experience in planning for, taking and 

evaluating a field trip. 


Tue Fiecp Trip 


Preliminary discussion by the students evolved 
around the kinds of industries established in 
the community and the preparation of a list of 
those most acceptable to their purposes. Follow 
ing the discussion, telephone contact was made 
to find out if a small group of students would 
be allowed to tour each plant. Most of the con- 
cerns were happy to arrange a tour, but others 
offered such valid reasons for refusing the visit as 
labor difficulties and seasonal production activi- 
ties. 

A final list was prepared of those factories able 
to conduct a tour during the designated ten days. 
Included was a newspaper plant, a cutlery estab 
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lishment, a pottery factory, and a museum de- 
picting the pioneer salt industry of the region. 
Students volunteered for one trip each, and the 
small groups thus formed planned to contact the 
appropriate person and make specific arrange- 
ments. 

Questions were phrased to guide the inquiries 
of the students during the tour and also to help 
thern report the excursion to the rest of the class: 

1. What is the process? Are there specific procedures, 

processes, recipes? 

2. What are the materials used? What are the sources 

of these materials? 

4. What are the types of tools used? 

4. How did the process develop into its present com- 

plexity? 
. How is the product used? What does it contribute 
to our culture? 

6. How can this process be used in the elementary 

school? 

After the tours had been taken, the students 
met together to report on the trips, describe the 
processes in the plants, and answer the questions 
posed, With samples, drawings, charts, and com- 
mercial materials, the four industries were dis- 
cussed. Those who visited the cutlery establish- 
ment told of the manufacture of pocket knives 
and bayonets, with explanation of the fashioning 
of handles and blades and the assembling of the 
various parts. At the newspaper plant the stu- 
dents were impressed with the linotype machine 
and its complexity as well as the many opera- 
tions performed by the press. The tedious opera- 
tions of the old salt mine were discussed. A lively 
conversation was stimulated by the many proc- 
esses involved in the production of pottery. 

Evaluation following the trip descriptions be- 
came an exchange of ideas and a comparison of 
processes and working conditions. The fact that 
some industrial processes are more suitable to 
the elementary school classroom than others be- 
came evident. The following conclusions were 
drawn about modern industry: 


o 


1. Industries are dependent upon each other for tools, 
materials, and partial preparation of the product. 

2. Types of tools vary tremendously between industrial 
processes and within the manufacture of one prod- 
uct. 

$- Much work is still done by hand. 

4. Within a plant, the jobs vary from highly skilled to 
entirely unskilled responsibilities. 

. Workers are constantly being trained on the job. 

. Within a process, the activity of a worker depends 
on what part of the process has gone before and what 
will take place next. 

7. Research is constantly going on to improve the proc- 

ess. 

8. The rate of speed in production is amazingly fast, yet 

constantly increasing. 


an 


The planning, execution, and evaluation of 
the industrial field trips taken by this group of 
college students was done on a mature, adult 
level. Yet the students were thinking through 
situations as prospective teachers who will guide 
children on trips and help children achieve learn- 
ings from such trips. Young teachers need to 
know, for example, the problems of formulating 
objectives, guiding questions, and concluding 
generalizations so that they may more effectively 
help children perform the same tasks. 

Teacher education is concerned with general 
education as well as professional education. Both 
phases of teacher education may be enriched by 
industrial field trips similar to the ones described. 
Understandings and appreciations are developed 
within young people which will help them as 
individuals to live more happily and effectively 
in a technological culture. On the other hand, 
such experiences will help young teachers to 
plan more effective activities for children and to 
guide the children in more significant learnings. 
Groups that make excursions to such places as 
freight yards, lumber yards, textile mills, tanner- 
ies, or a newspaper plant are widening their scope 
of operations and developing practical under- 
standing of the facets of life in a technological. 
scientific culture. 





“For history after all is the story of people: a statement that might seem too obvious 
to be worth making if it were not for the fact that history so often is presented in terms 
of vast incomprehensible forces moving far under the surface, carrying human beings along, 
helpless, and making them conform to a pattern whose true shape they never see. The 
pattern does exist, often enough, and it is important to trace it. Yet it is good to remember 
that it is the people who make the pattern, and not the other way around.” (From Bruce 
Catton’s editorial, “What they did there,” in the first issue published in December of a 


new publishing venture, the American Heritage.) 
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The Public Librarian Visits 


History Classes 


Elinor Walker 





HE WEALTH of literature in fiction and 

biography which can enrich our knowl- 

edge of people and events in American 
history was the inspiration for a public library 
cooperative project with United States history 
classes of the Pittsburgh Public Schools. The 
vast amount of material covered in one year in 
American history limits the teacher to giving 
little more than a brief look at the most impor- 
tant aspects of our heritage. We wanted to demon- 
strate how pleasure reading could make history 
more vital and challenging, and we wanted to 
bring to the young people the fun and bene- 
fits of shared reading. Thus we public librarians 
devised a plan using supplementary reading and 
classroom presentation. 

In 1951 we approached the Supervisors of Li- 
braries and Social studies for the Pittsburgh 
schools with the suggestion that we should like 
to work with history teachers and classes, bring- 
ing to them the richness of American fiction and 
biography. We stated that our purpose was to 
make people and periods in our history come 
alive to the students. The supervisors were en- 
thusiastic. In fact, they stated that there was fur- 
ther value in the project inasmuch as it would 
be another introduction of the public library and 
its resources to the students, and would give 
them, the students, a pleasant contact with the 
librarian who is especially trained to work with 
them in the public library. 


THE Project 
Working together, teachers and librarians de- 
veloped a program that is effective and easily 
administered. The two semesters of the Ameri- 
can history course are divided into seven chrono- 








The author, librarian in charge of work with young 
people at the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, here describes a project that the public li- 
brary has been carrying on in cooperation with the 
social studies classes in Pittsburgh. 
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logical periods. For each of these periods, a brief, 
carefully selected list of books has been prepared. 
Examples of the kind of books listed are given at 
the end of this article. In order to provide for 
varying interests and abilities, different lists are 
available for different schools, There is nothing 
final about any of them; books are added or 
dropped when experience suggests that this is 
desirable. 

Very early in the semester the public librarian 
is invited to visit the history classes and to tell 
a story or two from historical fiction or biography 
as an illustration of how these make real people 
out of the names we find in our texts. Then she 
explains the project and asks for volunteers for 
the first books. 

Four members of the class are chosen to read 
the books for each unit. The public library sends 
copies of the books to the schoo! library so that 
they are readily available to the committees. At 
the end of two weeks the librarian makes an 
appointment with the first committee of young 
people, and they come to the public library after 
school hours to discuss their reading with her. 
Together they decide upon the important and 
most interesting parts of the book and upon how 
to present this information to the class. No two 
committees are ever alike. Many committees elect 
to become a panel with one member acting as 
chairman and to discuss the topics and stories 
informally. Others divide the material evenly 
and make formal reports. Still others choose to 
dramatize the events by telling the story in the 
first person and discussing situations and prob- 
lems as if they had actually been involved them 
selves. Whenever possible visual and other aids 
are provided to help in the presentation, 

After this meeting at the library, the committee 
is given a few days to digest the discussion and 
prepare for a presentation of the book to the 
class. An entire period is given to the committee 
report and the public librarian as well as the 
school librarian attends. Class participation is 
encouraged, Frequently a book will lend itself 
io a thought question at the beginning which 
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will immediately stimulate the pupils’ imagina- 
tions. For example, in the Westward Movement 
unit, a question sometimes used is: “If you had 
to leave your home today to journey on foot to 
another locality where there were no stores in 
which you might purchase supplies and clothing, 
what items would you think were necessary for 
you to take with you in order to provide for 
yourself in your new environment?” This puts 
the class in the position of the people in the 
story. 

Occasionally a startling fact introduced in the 
middle of the presentation will elicit good dis- 
cussion. For example, when the committee com- 
pares the size of the Mayflower’s holds with the 
size of the classroom and then compares the 
number of people accommodated and the amount 
of their baggage, the class is electrified by the 
facts. For the first time the boys and girls can 
visualize the conditions on the Mayflower. 

Usually the teacher has no trouble finding 
volunteers for the second unit, even if he did 
for the first. For the first committee the experi- 
ment has been interesting and painless, and, 
although it may have taken two hours of their 
own time for discussion at the library and more 
time in preparation, it has been fun as well as 
educational. 

The dates for the presentation of the books to 
the class are correlated with the teacher's daily 
lesson plans so that the most benefit can be ob- 
tained from the reading and reports. The topics 
for discussion are linked with present day events 
whenever possible to show parallels in thinking 
and methods of developing solutions. 


AN APPRAISAL 


We have been experimenting with this project 
for three years and we are convinced that it is 
worthwhile. We hear the young people say again 
and again, “I never knew that. . .”; “the most 
amazing thing about this book is. . .”; “I never 
quite understood that before .. .”’; “I’m so glad 
I read... .” 

A very pleasant contact has been established 
between the young people and the public li- 
brarian at a time when the students are about to 
need the library very much. Many of them come 
back to us for advice and assistance for several 
years. A friendly atmosphere has been built up 
so that even on the street we are remembered 
cordially, and almost invariably the pupils ask 
if we are still working with the history classes 
and tell us how much they enjoyed the work they 
did 


The development of the young people's ability 
to choose the best material and to present it in 
an interesting manner has been very noticeable, 
and several times the teacher has been pleasantly 
surprised to find that pupils she thought not 
very capable have done remarkably well. They 
have been stimulated to their best efforts by our 
individual attention and by this new approach 
to the subject, when the teacher had neither the 
time nor the opportunity to reach them. At other 
times the teacher has assigned to committees pu- 
pils she thought would especially benefit from 
the experience. Boys and girls who have been too 
shy to raise their chins from their chests at the 
first meeting have been able to act as chairman 
of one of the last committees. We do not empha- 
size the principles of good speech as such, but 
we strive to make the committee members so 
enthusiastic about their books that they forget 
their shyness in their effort to convey their en- 
thusiasm to the class and in this instance the 
training in speaking they have received in Eng- 
lish classes shows up unconsciously. 

The discussions in class have led to the read- 
ing of the books by class members both for their 
own information and pleasure and for book 
reports for English Classes. As a supplement to 
the discussion, the public library provides an 
annotated list suggesting other books which will 
be enjoyed in connection with the study of 
American history. 

Several times a class with which we have had 
no contact has heard of the project and has 
requested the privilege of sending one representa- 
tive to our committee meetings so that that stu 
dent could guide a committee working in the 
other class. 

We feel that our purposes have been abun- 
dantly fulfilled and groundwork for continued 
cooperation firmly established. We recommend 
the project to other schools and libraries. It could 
be carried on by the individual teacher or by 
the school librarian. If we can help by answering 
questions, please feel free to write to us. 


Examples of Suggested Readings 


COLONIAL PERIOD 
(two books) 


Ernest Gébler. Plymouth Adventure. New York: Double 
day, 1950. Vivid descriptions of the voyage, the hard 
ships, the founding of the colony, the cooperative spirit 
of the people and the qualities of leadership in several 
of the men. 

Margaret Leighton. Sword and the Compass. Boston 
Houghton Mifflin, 1951. This is an easy book with 
enough excitement to intrigue a slow reader who may 














THE PUBLIC 


be a good enough student to want to take part. It 
provides an interesting contrast in leadership, tech- 
niques of founding a settlement, and in beginnings of 
government to Plymouth Adventure. In addition it 
gives John Smith claims to fame other than his friend- 
ship with Pocahontas, 


REVOLUTION AND BEGINNINGS OF THE UNITED STATES 
(two biographies or fiction) 


Gene Lisitzky. Thomas Jefferson. New York: Viking, 1933. 
Jefferson's interest and ability in the fields of archi- 
tecture, mechanics, agriculture, education, music and 
government are set forth in this excellent biography 
in addition to his part in the development of the 
United States and Virginia. This book adds much to 
the stature of this famous name. 

Nathan Schachner. Alexander Hamilton. New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century, 1946. This stimulating contrast to Jef- 
ferson furnishes much food for disc1.ssion.. 

Elswyth Thane. Dawn's Early Light. New York: Duell, 
Sloan, 1943. An easy novel with a Williamsburg, Vir- 
ginia, background which localizes the war, presents the 
famous men of the state and persuades a Loyalist that 
the colonies do have a case after all. This is used with 
classes which need the stimulus of fiction. 


WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
(one book) 


Conrad Richter. The Trees. New York: Knopf, 1940. An 
interesting picture of the very primitive life of the 
early pioneers, together with their customs, supersti- 
tions, fears and hardships. 

Terry D. Allen. Doctors in Buckskin. New York: Harpers, 
1951. A fictionized account of Narcissa and Marcus 
Whitman's journey across the contirent and their life 
among the Indians in Oregon. It presents the Indians’ 
side as well as the white man’s. Boys like this as well 
as girls. 

William D. Ellis. Bounty Lands. Cleveland: World Pub- 
lishing Co., 1952. Pioneer life in Ohio with a stubborn 
young hero who thinks he can live independently of 
all others and who finds as the settlement grows that 
community life demands that its participants cooperate 
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for the good of all. The book has almost too much in 
it for our limited time. 


Civit WaR 
(one book) 


Nina Brown Baker. Cyclone in Calico. Boston: Little 
Brown, 1952. A picture of the Civil War in the West 
as seen from the vantage of the hospital tents and 
through the eyes of that intrepid nurse, Mary Ann 
Bickerdycke. A biography which boys as well as girls 
like. 

Hollister Noble. Woman With a Sword, New York 
Doubleday, 1948. Few people have heard of Anna Ella 
Carroll and know of her important, though unofficial, 
role in Lincoln’s cabinet, Young people are intrigued 
by this story. 


Post Civi. War 
(not Reconstruction) 


Cornelia L. Meigs. Railroad West, Boston: Little, Brown, 
1937. An easy book but it gives a good idea of the 
building of the railroads across the western plains—the 
obstacles provided by finance, construction, personalities 
and weather. 


DEVELOPMENT OF Bic Business 
(one book) 


Agnes S. Turnbull. Remember the End. New York: Mac 
millan, 1947. The development of one man’s big busi- 
ness and his ruthlessness in adding to his fortune, 
show the technique employed by some -of the giants 
in industry about the turn of the century. 

Haig Gordon Garbedain. George Westinghouse. New 
York: Dodd, 1943. An easy biography especially appro- 
priate in Pittsburgh where this business leader built 
his fortune. 


THE IMMIGRANT IN AMERICA 


Salom Rizk. Syrian Yankee. New York: Doubleday, 1943. 
In addition to demonstrating the opportunities avail 
able to American citizens and the problems of the 
immigrant, this biography gives a good description of 
the 1920's and early 1930's. 





THE ATTIC 
(Continued from page 149) 


the Alcotts, Bronson and Louisa, into a single 
neat package. 

We left him there, or so we like to think, 
safely imprisoned in the darkness where he be- 
longs, and where all men belong who think they 
know all the answers. 

Human experience cannot be packaged in the 
neat little bundle the author of the “complete 
history of the United States” had in mind, The 
things men do and their reasons for doing them 
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more often than not defy all explanation, and 
the most dangerous people in the world are they 
who speak with complete finality. And this is 
true whether they speak as the Hitlers or the 
Stalins or with equal arrogance but less carrying 
power as social studies teachers in social studies 
classrooms. 

The little book we found in the attic reminded 
us that humility is the beginning of wisdom. 
This is a lesson none of us can afford to forget. 
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Trends in the Social Studies: 


Grades 13 and 14 
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HE PURPOSE of this paper is twofold: 

(1) to summarize some of the recent data 

on the nature of the social studies offerings 
in grades 19 and 14, and (2) to present five trends 
which seem evident at this same level. Because 
of the limited amount of space at my disposal, the 
discussion of each study and trend must of 
necessity be brief. Care has been taken to avoid 
recommending a particular viewpoint or insisting 
on a program of a certain type or nature. 

PATTERNS 

With respect to the first of these, three studies 
are reviewed and certain conclusions reached. 

C. E. Hawley analyzed some 150 syllabi used 
in introductory social studies courses. He found 
that two types of curriculum offerings enjoy 
about equal popularity. One emphasizes histori- 
cal developments and the other concentrates on 
current social problems. The author concluded 
that “... no single pattern has yet been found 
that can usefully serve all, or even a significant 
number of institutions.’”' 

In his summary of the curriculum bulletin of 
the National Council for the Social Studies, 
which he edited, William G. Tyrrell identified 
five types of curriculum patterns. At several 
universities, he indicates, courses in history are 
the sole social studies requirement in general 
education. This is true of such well known in- 
stitutions as Notre Dame, Howard University, 
and Bennet Junior College. 

The second pattern reflects concern for social 
organizations and aspects of contemporary so- 
ciety. Schools using this approach include Wright 
Junior College of Chicago, North Park College 
of Chicago and Joliet Junior College. Each of 
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these institutions require students to complete a 
single course devoted to the current social science. 

A third pattern combines a year’s study of his- 
tory followed by an investigation of contem- 
porary affairs. 

The fourth includes courses which place major 
emphasis on problems and problem solving. “His- 
torical background and contemporary affairs are 
only incidental to the primary purpos. of under- 
standing an issue and following it through to 
solution.” 

Finally Tyrrell identifies the untraditional ap- 
proach and cites the integrated program of hu- 
manities and social studies offered at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology as an example.’ 

In January of this year, Doyle Mikesell re- 
ported the results of a study of offerings in social 
studies in general education in 15, colleges. These 
schools were participating in the cooperative 
study of evaluation in general education. Among 
the colleges and universities included in the 
survey were: Wright Junior College of Chicago, 
Colgate, Florida State University, Michigan State 
College, the General College of the University of 
Minnesota and Oklahoma A. and M. 

The types of courses and the number of each 
type offered has been summarized from the data 
published. 


Courses predominately history { 
(a) World history 3 
(b) United States history 1 


Courses predominately nonhistorical in that they 
draw content primarily from sociology, political 


science, and economics 10 
(a) Integrated courses 3 
(b) Problems courses 7 
Courses combining historical and other materials 8 
Grand total of courses offered 22 


These data are particularly pertinent when one 
considers that the institutions surveyed were 15 


*C. E. Hawley, “Patterns in Introductory College So- 
cial Studies,” Journal of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, 40:581; December 1953. 

* William G. Tyrrell, “Social Studies in the College: 
Programs for the First Two Years,” Social Education, 
16: 365-366; December 1952. 
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among 22 colleges which participated from Janu- 
ary 1939 to September 1944 in a study of general 
education which was supported by The American 
Council on Education. These institutions devoted 
their energies to such efforts as redefining aims, 
developing curriculums, evaluating programs, 
and training staff members. While no attempt 
was made to build social studies programs along 
any one common philosophical line, information 
was exchanged by means of workshops and an 
intercollege committee. It is readily seen that 
common agreement as to content organization 
was not obtained and it was not suggested in this 
article that uniformity would be desirable. 

Mikesell goes on to state that “. . . it would 
be incorrect to overstate the position of history 
in the social program, of these colleges. No single 
college depends exclusively upon a historically 
oriented course in what is judged social science.” 
In another place he writes “the most commonly 
taught category was ‘International Affairs’ which 
was included in 19 of the... courses . . . ‘Ameri- 
can Form of Government’ and ‘Form of Business 
Organization’ were . . . taught by all colleges. ...” 
He apparently was concerned that geography, 
natural resources, and conservation and forma- 
tion of personality received little attention.* 

From these and other studies* at least three 
general types of social studies offering may be 
identified. 


1. Some schools limit their students to a selection of 
courses based on a single social science, usually 
history. 

2. Other institutions have organized integrated courses 
which draw on the content of two or more of the 
social sciences. These courses are frequently built 
around the needs, interests, and problems of the 
students as well as the current social, political, and 
economic problems of society. Some institutions limit 
their offerings to courses of this kind. 

3. Still other colleges and universities offer both types 
of courses in grades 13 and 14. 


These three patterns seem sound on the 
grounds of simplicity and accuracy. Some of the 
patterns identified in some of the studies cited 
seem not to be curriculum patterns so much as 
they are different methods of teaching the social 
studies. 


*Doyle Mikesell. “Social Science General Education 
Courses.” Junior College Journal. 24: 268-277; January 
1954- 

*See for example Earl J. McGrath. Social Science in 
General Education. Dubuque, Iowa: William C. Brown 
Company, 1948; and Albert W. Levi. General Education 
in the Social Studies. Washington, D.C.: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1948. 


‘TRENDS 

If the above discussion accurately describes the 
nature of the social studies offerings in grades 13 
and 14, it would now seem appropriate to ask 
what are some of the trends which are apparent 
in this same area? In answer to this query, there 
seems to be five which are of considerable im- 
portance. Each will be stated and two or more 
examples cited. In connection with some of the 


‘trends certain problems or issues will be raised 
but not discussed. 


A. Social studies courses have been developed 
around the needs of students. Several institutions 
have attempted to develop courses on this basis. 
Among the better known ones are Stephens Col- 
lege, Bennington, Sarah Lawrence, and the 
General College of the University of Minnesota. 

Stephens College, a two-year institution for 
women, has carefully studied the educational 
needs of its young women. As a result of this 
investigation the faculty has concluded that 
“... all women should have a broad integrated 
view of the political and social world in which 
they live.” To meet this demand an introductory 
course, Contemporary Social Issues, has been 
established. “It is designed to train the women 

.. in the minimum essentials of social education 
for life in a democracy.” This course makes use 
of materials from the several social studies fields 
and is organized around contemporary problems. 
Stephens has chosen this approach because it has 
found that 75 percent of the students will not 
continue beyond junior college. If these students 
are to secure an integrated view of modern so 
ciety it must be developed during the first two 
years of college. Since only 7 percent of the 
girls indicate any intention of seriously studying 
social and economic problems, the course is re- 
quired of all. Major emphasis in this course is 
placed on creating interest in the study of social 
questions, developing social leadership, and giv- 
ing the student a world outlook, Twenty-four 
units have been developed. They follow this 
general outline: 

Basic Factors in the American Scene 

The Philosophy of American Democratic Process 

The Organization of the American Democratic State 

American Social Institutions and Problems of Social 

Behavior 
American Economic Institutions and Problems 
America in the Family of Nations 


To some the scope of the course would seem 
too great. Stephens College justifies it on the 
grounds mentioned above. In passing, it is in- 
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teresting to note that the selection and training 
of staff to teach the course is recognized as the 
paramount problem.° 

Bennington College, located in Bennington, 
Vermont, is primarily a four-year institution for 
women. A few meu are enrolled in a graduate 
program in music. The undergraduate program 
is founded on the principle that “. . . people 
learn best if they are interested in what they 
learn.” However, Bennington does not recognize 
every interest as a part of a college program. The 
College conceives of its task as trying to find out 
where to begin a student’s education and what 
sequence to follow by first discovering where the 
student is and what she may need to know. The 
faculty adviser tries to be as sympathetic as pos- 
sible to genuine curiosity and to help each stu- 
dent work on subject matter in which her present 
knowledge is limited. The primary purpose of the 
first. two years of college work is to “. . . discover, 
awake, test and direct interests.”* 

The social studies courses open to beginning 
students have been listed in the 1953-54 Bulletin. 
They are: 

Problem of the Social Order 

The Psychology of Personality 

Learning, Perception, and Motivation 

The Pre-School Child 

Introductory Ethics 

Patterns of Inquiry 

Constitutional Democracy 

Innovation and Stability, Six Episodes in American 

History 

Economic Analysis and Policy 

American Economic History 

Labor Problems 


Student advisement and registrating at Ben- 
nington is worth pursuing further. The student 
is assigned an adviser in the area of her chief 
interest. They confer and select a tentative pro- 
gram, for example, literature, social science, bi- 
ology, and visual arts. As the student proceeds 
through the year’s work her adviser may suggest 
readings and check study habits. In this manner 
individual needs are met in part by instruction 
in courses and in part by the system of advising. 

There are certain pitfalls in an attempt of 
this sort to meet the needs of students. Barbara 
Jones mentioned at least three that have been 
encountered at Bennington. They are: (1) the 
failure to require tool subjects; (2) the failure 
of teachers to teach that for which they are 
qualified; and (g) the desire to follow the rami- 


* McGrath, op. cit., p. 210-226. 
*Barbara Jones. The Development of an Educational 
Idea, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1946, p. 28-35. 
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fications of all the interests of a very diverse group 
may lead to chaos.’ 


B. Integrated courses have been established. 
This newer emphasis in the social studies recog- 
nizes that an undergraduate college student can 
grasp but a small part of the total disciplines 
and that social, economic, political, psychological, 
anthropological, geographic, historical, and philo- 
sophical ideas are interrelated. Unfortunately 
the best means of attaining integration has yet 
to be determined. Survey courses have been or- 
ganized around the study of contemporary civili- 
zation in an historical context. Social problems 
have served as a means of integrating. The study 
of scientific methodology, the analysis of the 
patterns of cultural organization and the nature 
of personality in culture have all bcen used as 
integrative frameworks.* 

Columbia University, as early as 1919, offered 
a one-year course known as Contemporary Civili- 
zation. This course draws on the disciplines of 
history, economics, government, anthropology, 
sociology, and philosophy. In 1929 it was ex- 
panded to a two-year sequence. The work of the 
freshman year is centered around such major 
questions as: How have people made a living? 
How have they lived together? How have they 
understood the world and their relation to it? 
The content, historically speaking, begins with 
the breakup of the Middle Ages. The students 
are divided into sections of 25 or 30 each and 
are taught for four class-hours per week. 

The sophomore year is devoted to a study of 
man in contemporary society. During this year, 
the student considers those problems and issues 
which are “ basic to an understanding of 
contemporary society, as reflected by leading 
ideas and important thinkers in modern social 
science.”’® 

Northwestern University has been offering a 
course which uses the study of human behavior 
and the methods and problems of the social sci- 
ences as the means of integration. Freshmen or 
sophomores may register for this three quarter 
course: Social Science A1, “An Introduction to 
the Science of Human Behavior.” Lectures are 
held three times each week and a quiz section 


' Jones, op. cit., p. 33. 

*Arthur Naftalin. “Social Science in General Educa- 
tion.” General Education, Fifty-first Yearbook, Part IL. 
University of Chicago; National Society for the Study of 
Education, 1952, p. 111-195. 

*The Announcement of Columbia College for the 
200th Winter and Spring Sessions, 1953-54, P. 734 
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is scheduled for one day a week. The teaching 
staff is drawn from the three fields mentioned 
below. The description given in the Bulletin of 
the College of Liberal Arts reads: 


“This course presents an integrated approach to the 
study of human behavior as it derives from man’s psy- 
chological endowment and from the background of society 
and culture in which he lives. It plans to utilize the re- 
sources of three of the sciences of man—anthropology, 
psychology, and sociology—and to present an interdisci- 
plinary approach to the methods and problems of social 
sciences. Each quarter's work is prerequisite to the succeed- 
ing quarter's work.”” 


One of the instructors in the Northwestern 
course has discussed the problems faced by those 
who teach integrated subjects. Kimball Young 
reminds his readers that it takes time to build 
integrated courses and that they are seldom if 
ever put into final form. In addition, he believes 
that such courses must emerge from established 
departments within the college or university. 
Furthermore, no course can rise higher than the 
personnel teaching it and that the support of the 
administration is fundamental to high faculty 
morale. Finally, in planning integrated or inter- 
disciplinary courses it is unwise to try to cover 
all the social sciences." 

Some schools have gone beyond the social 
studies and have integrated the communicative 
skills with the social studies, humanities and 
sciences. Harvard University has been offering 
several courses in the social studies which have 
been, at least in part, related to a course called 
General Education A. General Education A is 
designed to help the student to think more clearly 
and to express his thoughts accurately and with 
power. The freshmen are required to complete 
this course which meets once or twice each week, 
depending upon the group in which the student 
is placed. Those who need remedial work in 
written expression are required to attend two 
class meetings each week. The student is told 
that he or she will be expected to write several 
lengthy papers during the year in social science, 
science, and humanities and that these papers 
will demand accuracy of observation, ability to 
read carefully, reflection, and above all skill in 
organization and presentations of thoughts in 
written form. General Education A is designed 
to improve these skills which are to be carried 


” Northwestern University Bulletin, The College of 
Liberal Arts, 54: 28; March 8, 1954. 

™ Kimball Young, “Some Problems of Inter disciplinary 
Courses in the Social Studies,” Journal of General Educa- 
tion, 7: 201-208; April, 1953. 


over into papers prepared for these other 
courses.*? 


C. The survey course is being replaced by those 
designed to cover fewer topics of study but to 
explore those which are selected more thoroughly. 
An example of the survey approach is set forth in 
the Introduction to Louis L. Snyder's two vol- 
umes on European Civilization. He explains that 
this book aims “. . . to give a simple, straight- 
forward account of the development of European 
civilization from the beginning of history... . 
It is designed as an introductory survey of his- 
tory for the college student. . . .”™ 

This type of approach has been replaced by a 
careful selection of a few topics which are ex- 
plored quite fully. An example of this is to be 
found at Boston University in the General Col- 
lege. The second year in the social studies se- 
quence emphasizes society. In the first part the 
student is introduced to the concept and philos- 
ophy of social change. In part II, he studies the 
“Foundational Components Making for the 
Evaluation of Western Civilization.” These are 
Hebrew, classical, and Christian cultures, and 
scientific thought and technology. “The desire,” 
writes one of the instructors, “is not to teach 
history as such but to select certain phases of 
history which are crucial to the understanding 
of the modern world, and particularly its institu- 
tional life.”** The course concludes with a study 
of the changing character of selected contem- 
porary social institutions and the role of values 
in social and personal living. 

Quite obviously one of the problems in devel 
oping courses along this line is the selection of 
appropriate and worthwhile topics. Another is 
the possibility that the student may fail to de- 
velop a sense of chronology. Still another is the 
danger of the student concluding that a particu- 
lar topic is much more significant than it really 
happens to be. 


D. There is a definite emphasis on teaching 
social ideas and values as well as teaching pupils 
to think. This trend is reflected in the social 
studies course offered at Boston University which 
has been discussed. During the last quarter of 
the sophomore year of social studies there is a 


™ Exposition, A Handbook for General Education A. P. 
1. Harvard University Press, 

“Louis L. Snyder, A Survey of Eurcpean Civilization, 
Vol. I. Stackpole Sons, 1941, p. §. 

*G. Norman Eddy, “A Social Science Program in Gen- 
eral Education,” Harvard Educational Review, 23: 102- 
103; Spring, 1953 
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major effort to draw together the material of 
the course. “This is done with the idea of giving 
the student a comprehensive knowledge of ideal 
values for living in an age which is technically 
advanced but socially retarded in its thinking.”’** 

In the core courses at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology the question approach is used to 
cultivate the thinking processes. The belief is 
held that when students are equipped with ques- 
tions and how to attack theory rather than with a 
set of answers, the students are less likely to con- 
clude that they have had an education and are 
more willing to believe that a college education 
is something that they have and must continue 
throughout life."* 

Perhaps the most significant work done in the 
area of values and critical thinking has been that 
undertaken by the Cooperative Study in General 
Education. Those who wish to get a more com- 
plete picture of the work of this group of co- 
operating colleges should read Albert W. Levi's 
report,’’ Included in the volume is a discussion 
of a study of important student attitudes, the 
identification of the abilities involved in critical 
thinking and some methods for helping the stu- 


* Tbid., p. 103 

“ Liberal Education at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Massachusetts: Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, 1952, p. 13. 

* Albert W. Levi, op. cit. 


dent to improve his ability to think. 

Those who have attempted innovations in this 
direction find that there is much work involved, 
that one value pattern does not exist and that 
the force of faculty inertia is considerable. Levi 
maintains, however, that students’ attitudes can 
be modified and that the ability to think critically 
and to make value judgements can be improved. 


E. Methods of instruction have been improved. 
One way in which this trend is evident is through 
the more extensive use of audio-visual aids. It 
can be seen in the emphasis on smaller classes 
and the use of discussion techniques. The prob- 
lem method is being employed in some courses. 
Some institutions are experimenting with the 
case method. Others are developing techniques 
for evaluating learning in terms of skills, be- 
havior and beliefs. There is need for an oppor- 
tunity to complete experimental studies in 
methods of teaching the social studies at this 
level. Institutions should encourage their staffs 
to engage in such studies. 

In conclusion, it must be recognized that the 
social studies programs in these grades varies 
from school to school. With respect to the trends, 
the ones which have been discussed, as well as 
others, bear careful study by those who work in 
general education and in the discipline under 
examination in this paper. 





DID YOU KNOW? 


“The Mercers’ Company usually heads the list 
of the twelve great companies for guilds of med- 
ieval England], In ancient times a mercer was 
one who dealt in small wares and not as after- 
ward in silks. Merceries included those articles in 
the stall or booth which were sold by the little 
balance or small scales, such as toys, haberdashery, 
small articles of dress, spices and drugs. 

“But by the reign of Henry VI, the silk trade 
had become the main feature of the mercers’ 
business, and as woollens, cottons and other wov- 
en goods gradually entered their lists the small 
wares disappeared to be sold elsewhere. The 
words mercer and merchant both came from the 
same Latin root—merx—mercis (wares, merchan- 
dise), and mercari, to traffic. It appears therefore 
that in the trade of the mercer we find the origin 


of the broader title of merchant... . 

“The Grocers’ Company is the second on the 
list of the great guilds. .. . The derivation of the 
word grocer has been variously accounted for. 
Webster gives the Latin grossus or perhaps 
crossus, meaning thick, dense, great, and infers 
that the name was adopted by the merchant- 
adventurers because they transacted their busi- 
ness in bulk or in gross quantities, as opposed 
to the pepperer who dealt in small parcels. Be 
that as it may, it was to those original grocers 
of England that much of the extension of the 
foreign trade of the country was due. . . . Their 
accomplishment is referred to with pride in the 
records of the Company.” (From H. Gordon Self- 
ridge. The Romance of Commerce. London: John 
Lane The Bodley Head, 1918. p. 145-147.) 











Le Petit Nicos 


Monsieur Dannie 








A short time ago Dr. Daniel Roselle of the State University of New York Teachers College at 
Fredonia sent us a number of sketches based on his experiences in France. We here print two of these 
sketches and promise that more will follow from time to time if the response is favorable. Please let us 


hear from you.—Tue Epiror 


AUTHOR'S FOREWORD 

In 1952-53 I spent ten months in France under 
a Fulbright grant. During that time I lived with 
a French family in the 7th arrondissement and 
ate most of my meals at Le Petit Nigos, a small 
restaurant in my quartier. 

In a series of sketches of Monsieur Dannie and 
his friends I attempted to recapture the spirit 
of the sessions held at that restaurant. For meals 
at Le Petit Nigos were nearly always conversa- 
tional “sessions” —déjeuner lasting from twelve 
to two, and diner often running from seven- 
thirty to ten. 

No effort has been made to establish a story- 
book continuity between each sketch, for none 
existed in the actual situation. Life at Le Petit 
Nigos was a string of informal snapshots, not a 
planned pictorial review. 

All characters in these sketches, as well as the 
name of the restaurant itself, are fictitious. I 
have the feeling, however, that if you wander 
down rue Amélie in Paris (particularly between 
the blanchisserie and the one-star hotel), you will 
find Monsieur Anddré and all the regulars still 
gathering at Le Petit Nicos. 

If you do, please tell them that Monsieur 
Dannie will be back the first chance he gets. 
Then—by all means—try the bouillabaisse of 
Tante Louisse. I would not ask what is in it if I 
were you.—Monsieur Dannie 


Tue LecaLt Loop 


The regulars at Le Petit Nicos restaurant at 
No. 10 C, rue Amélie, Paris, were the first to hear 
that Monsieur Dannie had received his Carte 
D’Identité. The news did not disturb them in the 
least. 

Monsieur Anddré, owner of a small shoe store 
on rue Jean Nicot, continued to check the num- 
bers of his lottery tickets. Madame Lobus, middle- 
aged secretary, went right on eating her 
entrecéte and worrying about her waistline. Mon- 
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sieur Kénaché, Egyptian linguistic assistant at 
RKO, discussed more thoroughly the merits of 
chauffage central under the Naguib régime. 
While Madame Clere, weighty proprietor of 
Le Petit Nicos, sang still louder the first lines of 
the song that Monsieur Dannie had taught her: 
“Jingle bells — jingle bells — jingle Monsieur 
Dannie!” 

“I repeat,” said Monsieur Dannie, “I have 
just received my Carte D’Identité-number Ak 
95384!" 

“Ca va,” said Monsieur Anddré, 
“How long did it take you to get it?” 

“Five hours.” 

“Not bad for a beginner.” 

“Monsieur Dannie placed the folded red card 
into his wallet and pressed down a bent edge 
with his thumb. 

“I was at the Préfecture de Police promptly at 
nine o'clock to avoid the rush,” he explained. 

“Very wise,” observed Monsieur Anddré. 

“The man at the first window asked me for a 
certificate of domicile from the concierge, five 
photographs, and a personal statement. I had 
none of them.” 

“Very foolish.” 

“So I came back to the quartier and obtained 
the necessary documents.” 

Monsieur Anddré switched off the DOP sham 
poo program on the radio. 

“Eh alors?” he urged. 

“When I showed the certificate of domicile to 
the man at the first window, he laughed,” con 
tinued Monsieur Dannie. 

“Why?” 

“The signature of the concierge was not legal 
ized by the local police.” 

“What did you do?” 

“I came back to the quartier again and had it 
stamped by the bureau on rue Amélie.” 

Monsieur Anddré smiled and spread four lot- 
tery tickets on the table. 


finally. 
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“An unlucky beginning,” he admitted. “But 
now you were all right.” 

“Not exactly.” 

“I don’t understand.” 

“The woman at desk number 20 would not 
accept my five photographs.” 

“Why?” 

“The pictures showed the front of my face. 
She wanted five profile shots only.” 

“So you... .” 

“Of course, I went across the street and had 
five new photographs taken.” 

Monsieur Anddré blew his nose and wiped his 
eyes with his handkerchief. 

“Well, anyway, now you were finished,” he con- 
soled Monsieur Dannie. 

“Not quite.” 

“Comment?” 

“The woman at desk 20 said my personal state- 
ment was no good. She could not read my hand- 
writing.” 

“Tiens!” 

“I rewrote the statement twice before she ac- 
cepted it.” 

Monsieur Dannie squeezed the arm of Mon- 
sieur Anddré. 

“By this time I was furious,” he said, loudly. 

“Naturally.” 

“When the woman at desk 20 finally gave me 
my card I shouted at her: ‘Listen, you! This 
whole business has been stupid!’ ” 

“What did she say to that?” 

“She pointed her finger at me and angrily 
answered: ‘Don’t you shout at me, Monsieur! 
None of you Americans understand. All of you 
take things too lightly. It’s the French law. If 
you break the law in a little thing, what will you 
do in important matters? The law must be obeyed 
in all cases. Entendu?’’ 

Monsieur Dannie lowered his voice. 

“I could see that there was no sense in arguing 
with her,” he said. “So I took my card and started 
down for an appointment at the American Ex- 
press Company.” 

“Yes?” 

“As I sat in the métro, I began to think about 
what the woman at the bureau had said. Then 
I suddenly realized that she was right. Absolutely 
right. French law was important. It had to be 
accepted, even in little things. I had learned a 
valuable lesson.” 

“D’accord!” agreed Monsieur Anddré. 

Monsieur Dannie moved closer to Monsieur 
Anddré and continued: “I arrived at rue Scribe 
a few minutes later. As I started towards the 


entrance of the American Express, a man on the 
street came up to me and whispered: ‘Change 
money, mister? Change American dollar? Good 
price.’ ”’ 

“A black marketeer?”’ 

“Exactly. A serious offense. 

“What did you do?” 

“I ran over to the policeman across the street. 
‘That man is changing American dollars il 
legally,’ I told him.” 

“Bon! What did he do?” 

Monsieur Dannie pounded the table twice and 
shouted: “ ‘Forget it!’ the policeman said. ‘It 
isn’t important. Why do all of you Americans 
take things so seriously?’ ” 


Party LINE 

“Who writes all those signs on boulevard La 
lour-Maubourg?” asked Monsieur Dannie one 
evening in Le Petit Nigos. 

“What signs?” 

“U. §. GO HOME.” 

“Tiens—doesn't that make you angry!” said 
Madame Lobus, carefully spearing five champig 
nons with her fork. “It takes my appetite away.” 

“No, it just seems silly to me.” 

Monsieur Anddré finished checking the lot 
tery numbers in France-Soir and turned to Mon- 
sieur Dannie. 

“It’s not the opinion of most Frenchmen.” 

“T know that.” 

“And nobody looks at it.” 

“Certainly.” 

“It’s simply a game for people with nothing 
to do.” 

Monsieur Dannie smiled. 

“Anyone who would waste his time scribbling 
on billboards,” he said, “has less sense than a 
two-year old!” 

“D’accord!” agreed Monsieur Anddré. 

When Monsieur Dannie left Le Petit Nicos 
that night, Monsieur Anddré said to Madame 
Lobus: “Monsieur Dannie has a lot of common 
sense.” 

— 

“He does not let a little thing like that bother 
him.” 

“No.” 

“And he does not waste his time even thinking 
about it.” 

“That's right.” 

Monsieur Dannie couldn’t hear them, of 
course. He was busy on boulevard La Tour 
Maubourg adding the letters S. R. to the U. S. 
in each U. 8. GO HOME. 











The Museum-Idea Attains Maturity 


Joseph C. Noethen 








HE VISUAL, auditory and kinesthetic 

arts lie fallow without the existence of 

an audience to appreciate and enjoy 
them. Man recognized the truth of this statement 
when he first became dissatisfied with the crude 
and simple bowl which served to hold the food 
which nourished him. When he began to con- 
sider this bowl as a thing having size, shape, 
and possibly, proportion, he responded to an 
inner urge toward beauty and proceeded to add 
utterly useless ornamentation to this utilitarian 
object. With this self-criticism of his handiwork he 
became, in essence, an art critic. 

He felt as well the universal need to win the 
praise and admiration of those members of his 
group who chanced to see the skill of his handi- 
work. In this, his decorative art, he told the story 
of his family and his people, registering im- 
perishable data about the religion, legends, and 
customs of his stock through the stories he told 
in his designs on pottery, in fabric, metal, stone, 
bone, and wood. These things he did, and to us, 
his descendants, he passed on his heritage. But, 
for himself, he created this utilitarian art for 
the members of his tribe to see. 

Gradually his community learned to discrimi- 
nate between poorer and better, and the funda- 
mental law of selection began to operate. People 
found that some few were wholly inept, that 
many could perform passably and that a few 
were touched by genius. This was true whether 
work was done with materials, sounds, or move 
ment. Man’s activities became specialized. 

Now in the process of the institutionalization 
of society men and women fell into ranks and 
leaders arose, men who had the power to com 
mand, Their status demanded retinues and a 
way of living commensurate with their social 
stature. To meet this need they ordered the most 
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skillful of their subjects to create for them more 
than was necessary for their basic needs. Thus 
the leader became a collector and then a con- 
noisseur. His friends, subordinates, and allies 
came to partake of his hospitality. They gazed 
at his treasures, and the museum-idea was born. 

So, too, was it when man sought to objectify 
his spiritual concepts. His beliefs caused him 
first to create images for his home. With these he 
sought to please or placate the spirits that might 
help or hinder him, or even hurt or kill an 
enemy. But when individual ritualistic services 
were taken over by the priesthood and worship 
became common, the finest of craftsmen and 
artists reared temples and churches, decorated 
them with picture and window, fashioned mag 
nificent votive objects and adorned the body of 
the celebrant. Again, by natural selection, the 
greatest talents were invoked and a new, different 
and inspired community was reached. 

Yet the urge to create the beautiful was not 
completely appeased. Man needed beauty for 
itself alone. Hence he designed and fashioned 
things which gave him joy in the making and 
satisfaction in the sharing. The concept of pure 
art was attained and talent flourished in this 
field as well as in utilitarian and religious art. 

As leadership commanded increasing power o1 
wealth it patronized genius. The artist worked in 
response to command. In advanced communities 
he traveled and joined the court of the most 
generous ruler. In less privileged countries he 
remained within the compound of the court. 

This “community” of patrons constrained the 
artist to work within a format. Thus it is said, 
for example, that the magnificent pagan orna 
mentation of the “Rospigliosi Cup,” while true 
to the Renaissance art pattern, was less the prod 
uct of the indigenous spirit and imagination of 
Cellini than an evidence of the “taste and wealth 
of its owner.” The artist earned his keep through 
his talent and by his diplomacy. 

Still these masters created, developed and im 
proved the necessary technics of self-expression 
setting up schools and organizations to advance 
their skills. And, in the process, they educated 
their benefactors. Collections grew in size and 
value. Palaces and homes, churches, market places 
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and civic buildings were graced by the products 
of the gifts bestowed upon men. The enjoyment 
of objects of art became the privilege of the 
many. The more ephemeral arts of sound and 
motion followed the same development, moving 
from palace, court, and church to the market 
place, and finally, to the theater. 


Tue “STorEHOUsSE” MusEUM 


It was then but a step to the setting aside of 
part of a home or palace as a gallery, theater or 
auditorium. Thus was created a shell that was to 
hold the treasures, the private museum structure. 
The museum of today represents merely the 
broadening of the base of this original structure. 
The “museum-idea” was growing up. 

Came philanthropy, and philanthropy felt 
that it would be much better for the community 
and satisfying to self if the general public could 
see “what man hath wrought.” It therefore gave 
lavishly of its treasures and provided funds for 
the rearing of public structures and to filling 
them with the evidence of man’s urge to create 
the beautiful. Organized government, acting for 
the mass of people and responding to the com- 
mon urge, entered into partnership with private 
donors and appropriated funds for buildings, 
maintenance, and personnel. Thus the American 
pattern of the partially subvened museum came 
into being. 

But the road of the artist was hard, for the 
community which had to replace the patron al- 
lowed the creator of the masterpiece far too often 
to starve or renounce his art. The museum which 
housed his works was merely a storehouse of 
treasures. The participation of visitors, except 
for a few artists or students, was passive. The 
museum assumed a monastic air. Curators who 
began as collectors of things found themselves 
being “collected” by the things they knew best. 
Static accumulations, unchanged, unexplained, 
failed to continue to draw the great mass of the 
coramunity. To complicate difficulties, endow- 
ments began to dwindle with the passing of the 
great personal fortunes. A change had to be made 
if a new and wider public was to be reached. 


Tue Mopern Museum Is Born 


To begin with, installations were examined for 
eye appeal and the problem of “museum fatigue” 
was studied. As a general rule galleries were 
found to be overcrowded. A challenge to skill in 
installation was created. Curators culled their 
exhibits carefully and placed duplicates in store 
rooms. As a result, the museum of today resembles 


an iceberg because so much of it is beneath the 
surface. A new impetus toward change came 
with the introduction of the temporary or loan 
exhibit. Here was an innovation. In the me- 
chanics involved in borrowing and lending, mu- 
seums were drawn together and professional or- 
ganizations were vitalized. The American Mu- 
seums’ Association and the International Council 
of Museums whose members meet periodically in 
conference, and UNESCO, through its publica- 
tion, Museum, enriched the art of museum in- 
stallation with the sciences of iconography, muse- 
ography and museology. The wealth of many was 
now made available to each museum in turn. 
Through this enrichment, museums were now in 
a position to attract a wider public. But the inter- 
change of exhibits was costly and its continuation 
and expansion were dependent upon increased 
community support. 

The first attempt to reach the large mass of 
the people was made through the offer of low- 
cost memberships. In return for his contribution, 
this new patron was offered a variety of services 
designed to promote, not only his interests, but 
also his feeling of belonging to the institution. 
It became the common practice of museums to 
keep their membership informed of special ex- 
hibits, events and acquisitions. 

But the museum itself made great changes with- 
in its own walls. These were directed towards pub 
lic education. Special consideration was given to 
attractive and dramatic installation. This cul- 
minated in an intensive study of the artistic 
grouping of exhibits and informative labeling. 
In this connection George Henri Riviére wrote 
in Museum: “According to the systematic method 
objects of all kinds are grouped in ideological se- 
quence—facsimiles, notes, inconography and car 
tography completing or explaining the objects.” 
He continued: “Grouping of objects exclusively 
according to technique of execution (sculpture, 
painting, engraving, objects d’art, etc.) should be 
avoided.” What he is here describing is the “cul- 
ture history’’ museum where examples of the 
composite art of a period are gathered together 
so that the work of the time may be seen whole 
to tell the story of the milieu in which the artist 
labored. 

But perhaps of greatest significance was the 
introduction and expansion of educational di- 
visions whose staffs, trained in museum work, 
acted as teacher guides and lecture-demonstrators 
to young and mature visitors. It was the installa- 
tion of this horizontal service that drew the 
schools toward the museum and with the children 
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came the teachers and then their parents. The 
staff directed the viewing of objects in the gal- 
leries and supplemented this experience with the 
presentation of objects, slides, and films dealing 
with the life and culture of the people who made 
the objects the children viewed. Then to this 
study of the art and craft of a people were added 
performances of their dance and music. Finally, 
to complete the study of a culture the museum 
offered all its resources, and assembled, cata- 
logued and distributed materials for follow-up 
work in the schools. The loan room was thus 
created. 

Loan collections go out of museums as tan- 
gibles, as explanatory exhibits which reach thou- 
sands who may never visit their point of origin. 
But unquestionably of greater importance is the 
inspiration which museum collections give to 
artists and designers. These inspirations and 
ideas find expression in clothing and accessories, 
furniture and furnishings, decorators’ designs 
and patierns. Industry is just beginning to learn 
the place of the designer-craftsman in the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. Here is a truly vast 
educational function of the museum. 

Schools were the first to recognize the value of 
the educational programs and children came by 
thousands in response to museums’ invitations. 
Curriculum makers and teachers used these 
unique, educational resources of the museum to 
establish desirable concepts in social studies and 
to train in art appreciation. In addition, in many 
instances, this department offers opportunities 
for active enrollment in classes in sculpture, 
painting, sketching and ceramics; opportunities 
to sing in choruses and to participate with groups 
in dancing. The museum becomes the heart of 
the community. 

But such expanded activities cannot be main- 
tained by public funds. Nor are endowments or 
foundation monies ever allocated to sustain on- 
going programs. Nor would increased member- 
ship fees meet the cost of these activities. Con 
sequently these, if they are to continue, must 
become the obligation of each individual of the 
community. This challenge has been accepted 
and the actively participating lay group came 
into being for it recognized the need for the 
dissemination into the community of the social 
and educational services a museum offers. 

A community now understands its respon- 
sibility toward the museum which it contains. It 
realizes that a museum is as good as its members 
wish it to be and no better. Through “Com- 
munity Committees,” “Friends,” “Auxiliaries,” 


and similar groups, neighbors join hands to pro- 
vide the funds to keep their museum dynamically 
active. The concept today is that it is the respon- 
sibility of the director and his staff to present 
interesting and exciting programs and to offer 
the best of cultural services in all the arts. But 
it is the duty of the community to provide the 
means by which the best and finest can be made 
available for all. Given housing and maintenance 
out of public funds, it is the responsibility of 
trustees, members and “friends” to provide staff, 
exhibits, and services. This is the American way, 
free of paternalistic guardianship. In the many 
places where it is followed, it has brought greater 
glory to the locality it serves. 

Sustaining and supporting the activities also 
enhance the social value of the museum, for 
with the acceptance of responsibility come also 
increased respect for and utilization of the facili- 
ties and services offered. The anonymous museum 
structure suddenly becomes “our museum” in 
the minds of those who work for and with it. 
Here, too, is evidence of another sociological 
principle in action, namely, that no installation 
of communal services can attain its maximum 
potential unless it has broadly based popular 
support. 


PERSONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


It is hoped that the reader will reach into the 
storehouse of his mind for the elaborations which 
should have been included in this article, just 
as the museum reaches into its storerooms for 
materials to vary its installations, As these are 
amplified by additional examples they demon- 
strate continuously and so clearly the fact that 
our culture is a composite of the creations of 
man in all cultures, places and times. The en- 
lightened museum visitor stands before the work 
of art which Zola perhaps incompletely defined 
as “an aspect of creation viewed through the 
medium of a temperament” and modifies what 
he sees in terms of all of his cultural and educa- 
tional experiences. This is the unique and es- 
sential service which the museum renders its 
community for thus men learn to understand and 
appreciate one another, - 

All of the arts now flourish for there is a mass 
audience to appreciate them. The artist too is 
considered “worthy of his hire” and the com- 
munity of today sees to it that his talents are 
properly rewarded. The fallow fields have been 
sown, the seed has germinated, and the crop has 
grown. A rich harvest has been reaped—the 
“museum-idea” has attained maturity. 
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Your Professional Stature 


One of the continuing problems with which 
we here at the headquarters office of NCSS are 
faced is that of membership—serving members, 
maintaining current membership, and securing 
new members. It is, we believe, also the problem 
of all those who are presently members of the 
Council. 

Are we serving you in a way that is helpful 
and effective? Do you have suggestions for im- 
proving our service to you? Do you renew your 
membership promptly so that there will be no 
delay in service? Do you tell your colleagues 
about the Council and interest them in member- 
ship? Have you shown them our publications 
and told them in specific terms how the publica- 
tions have been helpful to you in your teaching? 
If you are a member of a local council have you 
told the other members of that organization 
about the National Council, its services and its 
publications? Have you ever attended an NCSS 
meeting? Does your local group send a delegate 
to the Annual Meeting who reports on the meet- 
ing and his activities? Have you checked your 
professional library to see if Social Education is 
there? Are other NCSS publications there? Is 
your local council affiliated with NCSS? 

The Membership Planning Committee of 
NCSS met with your president in January to 
consider many of these questions and possible 
answers to them. W. L. Gruenewald, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana, is chairman 
of the Committee on Professional Relations, and 
a chairman has been appointed for each state who 
will be responsible for improving the profes- 
sional standing of social studies teachers in his 
state through membership in the NCSS. The 
state chairmen are listed below. They eagerly 
look forward to the support of every NCSS mem- 
ber. Send your state chairman suggestions of ways 
in which you think you can be of assistance to 
him. The Committee enlists your aid. If you feel 
the NCSS has been an important factor in mak- 
ing you an effective teacher in the wide field of 
the social studies—if you feel it is “worth its 
salt’—help your state chairman tell other 
teachers about the Council. If you would like to 


have a supply of NCSS membership or publica- 
tions leaflets, write to either your state chair- 
man or NCSS, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Approximately 6,000 social studies teachers in 
the United States are now, NCSS members. It 
is conservatively estimated that there are 40,000 
social studies teachers who are potential NCSS 
members. Therefore, it becomes obvious that you 
and the Committee on Professional Relations 
have a great opportunity to secure new members. 

Let’s make this a banner year for NCSS mem- 
bership! 


State CPR Chairmen 


Walter Lumpkin 
g22 West Battle Street 
Talladega, Alabama 


Ivy M. Hudson 
P. S$. DuPont High School 
Wilmington, Delaware 


Ernest Stone 
State Teachers College 
Jacksonville, Alabama 


Clyde Cochran 
1427 Chapin Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Melvin Holland 
W. Phoenix High School 
Phoenix, Arizona 


Frederick D. Graves 
Bethune-Cookman College 
Daytona Beach, Florida 


Thomas Brunson 
Bradley High School 
Warren, Arkansas 


Richard E. Gross 
School of Education 
Florida State University 
Amy Jean Greene lallahassee, Florida 
312 East Courthouse Square 
Arkadelphia, Arkansas E. J. Dean, Chairman 
Department of Social Science 
Savannah State College 


Savannah, Georgia 


Cecilia Irvine 

University High School 

11800 Texas Avenue 

West Los Angeles 24, Cali- 
fornia 


Marie Kerrison 

Henry Grady High School 
Atlanta, Georgia 

Helen J. Mitchell 
Oakland Public Schools 
1025, Second Avenue 
Oakland 6, California 


Albert Brown 
Eastern Illinois State College 
Charleston, Llinois 


Willard Gambold 
Board of Education 
i50 N. Meridian Street 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Mrs. Ethel Mellow Auger 
Boulder High School 
Boulder, Colorado 


Urbane O. Hennen 
School of Education 
University of Connecticut 
Storrs, Connecticut 


Mrs. Marguerite Hartley 
321 Boone Street 
Boone, lowa 








Alvin Schild 

School of Education 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


G. H. Hollman 

College of Arts and Sciences 
University of Louisville 
Louisville, Kentucky 


L. L. Fulmer 

Department of Education 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Rodney G. Higgins 
Southern University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


Edythe Myers 
5,09 West Lafayette Avenue 
Baltimore 17, Maryland 


Vernon Vavrina 
4210 Colonial Road 
Pikesville 8, Maryland 


Dora Bowlby 

Garfield Intermediate School 
5350 Rivard 

Detroit 11, Michigan 


George Knox 
State Teachers College 
Bemidji, Minnesota 


Mrs. Buena Stolberg 
Webster Groves High School 
Webster Groves, Missouri 


John Staehle 

School of Education 
University of Montana 
Missoula, Montana 


Mrs. Irma Coombs 
Lindell Hotel 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


Constance Timlin 
33 Warren Street 
Concord, New Hampshire 


Maud Austin 
Roselle Park High School 
Roselle Park, New Jersey 


Verna B. Garber 
790B North Alameda 
Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Arthur Bernstein 

Brooklyn Technical 
School 

Brooklyn 7, New York 

(For New York City) 


High 
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Myrtle Larkin 
451 North Street 
Herkimer, New York 


Charles Ray 

Malvern High School 
Malvern, L.I., New York 
(For Long Island) 


Theodore R. Speigner 
Box 606 

North Carolina College 
Durham, North Carolina 


Nell Stinson 
Hugh Morson High School 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


Mabel Planer 
400 Second Avenue, NW 
Mandan, North Dakota 


Jack Durance 
Kent State University 
Kent, Ohio 


Laurence E. McKellar 
Carver Junior High School 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Margery Pike 
Central High School 
Fulsa, Oklahoma 


Ron O. Smith 

Portland Public Schools 

63: Northeast Clackamas 
Street 

Portland 8, Oregon 


James Kehew 
State Teachers College 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


William D. Metz 
University of Rhode Island 
Kingston, Rhode Island 


Solomon Breibart 
4 Sothel Drive 
Charleston, South Carolina 


Constance Conner 
Aberdeen Public Schools 
Aberdeen, South Dakota 


Lawrence O. Haaby 
University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


Anna Bell 
3210 Lemmon Avenue 
Dallas, Texas 


Mrs. Nellie Holmes 
Houston Public Schools 
Houston, Texas 


Cecile R. Goodall 
524 Nancy Street 
Charleston, West Virginia 


Myrtle Roberts 

Woodrow Wilson 
School 

100 South Glasgow 

Dallas, Texas 


High 


Clarence Rezek 

Richland Center High 
School 

Richland Center, Wisconsin 


D. L. McConkie 

Brigham Young University 
Provo, Utah 

Eugene Cottle 

College of Education 
University of Wyoming 
Laramie, Wyoming 


Calvin Deam 
University of Virginia 
Charlottesville, Virginia 


Emlyn D. Jones 

Seattle Public Schools 

815 Fourth Avenue North 
Seattle 22, Washington 


Social Studies—English Work 
Conference 


A two-week intensive work conference for 
junior and senior high school teachers of the 
social studies, English, and core programs will be 
conducted at Hunter College in New York City 
this summer. The conference will be jointly 
sponsored by the National Council for the Social 
Studies and the National Council of Teachers of 
English. The staff will include representatives of 
the two sponsoring associations, a specialist in 
group procedures, and consultants from the fields 
of English and the social sciences. 

The conference is an outgrowth of the concern 
of the NCSS and the NCTE in promoting co 
operation between social studies teachers and 
English teachers on methods and material com- 
mon to the two fields. Historical and regional 
literature, critical reading, community surveys, 
local history, discussion techniques, and group 
procedures will be among the topics considered. 

The conference may be taken without credit 
or for two graduate credits for those qualified. 
Fees for those not matriculated in one of the 
four colleges of the city of New York will be $24, 
including a registration fee of $2, and a refunda 
ble book fee of $2. Inquiries about the conference 
should be addressed to Dr. Marjorie B. Smiley, 
Hunter College, 695 Park Avenue, New York 21, 
New York. 


New Councils 


Word has been received of two Councils which 
the NCSS has not had on its records before. 

Social studies teachers in Robbinsdale, Minne 
sota, have just formed a social studies council 
directly affiliated with the Minnesota Council 
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for the Social Studies. The Robbinsdale Social 
Studies Council elected Grace Mulcahy President, 
and Avery Hoff Secretary-Treasurer. The mem- 
bers of the Board of Directors are Carol Sand- 
strom, Kalma Michelson, Fawn Homan, and Don 
Embertson. All are teachers in Robbinsdale 
schools. 

The Southern University (Louisiana) Chapter 
of NCSS grew out of a course offered by the 
University under the instructorship of Rodney 
G. Higgins. This Chapter, which is about six 
months old, is composed of students who have 
participated in a social studies methods class. 
Officers of the group are Bernadine Leslie, Presi- 
dent; Helen Nervis, First Vice-President; Pauline 
Willis, Second-Vice President; Vernestein Lloyd, 
Secretary; Freddie George Gilbeau, Treasurer; 
and Ezkiel Tyson, Editor. An important activity 
of the group is gaining familiarity with the tools 
and techniques which are especially useful in 
gaining factual information necessary in the field 
of the teaching of social studies. A.H. & R.G.H. 


Are Teachers Free? 


Robert M. Hutchins, President of the Fund for 
the Republic, announced that the Fund will un- 
dertake a study of fear among teachers in Ameri- 
can colleges and high schools. The study will be 
directed by Paul Lazarsfeld, chairman of the 
department of sociology of Columbia University, 
assisted by Louis Harris, partner of Elmo Roper 
and Associates. 

The study will seek a definitive answer to the 
much-debated question of whether or not Ameri- 
can teachers are fearful and unable to do their 
best work because of their apprehensions. 

The study will assess the degree of fear among 
teachers in such areas as the handling of contro- 
versial subjects in the classroom, their relation- 
ships with students, fellow-teachers and adminis- 
trative superiors, their feeling about expressing 
unpopular opinions in professional publications, 
their willingness to take part in extracurricular 
and community affairs, and the influence of ten- 
ure on academic freedom. 

The directors of the project will begin with a 
questionnaire-and-interview survey of 2,000 s0- 
cial science professors in 100 to 150 colleges and 
universities throughout the country, and 1,000 
department heads, deans, presidents and trustees 
of the same institutions. The results of the inter- 
views will be coded, tabulated and analyzed for 
publication. Mr. Lazarsfeld and Mr. Harris are 


planning the sample to reflect the situation ac- 
curately in each institution studied as well as 
nationally. They will also be able to analyze the 
results according to type, size and location of the 
colleges involved. 

Details of the study among high school teachers 
are still being worked out. It is expected that 
this project will get under way in the late spring. 

Professor Lazarsfeld is now on a year’s leave 
of absence from Columbia as Senior Fellow at the 
Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences at Stanford University. Besides being 
chairman of the sociology department at Colum- 
bia he is associate director of that university's 
Bureau of Applied Social Research. He is the 
author of several books, including The People’s 
Choice, The People Look at Radio, and Radio 
and the Printed Page. 

Louis Harris, who directed the study of public 
attitudes toward public education for “Life” 
magazine, is chairman of publications of the 
American Association of Public Opinion Re 
search. A Faculty Associate of Columbia Univer- 
sity, he is author of the book, /s There a Repub- 
lican Majority?, published last year by Harper 
and Brothers. 

The Fund for the Republic is an independent 
non-profit corporation established to promote 
the principles set forth in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the Constitution, and the Bill of 
Rights. 


Long Island 


The Long Island Social Studies Council held 
its first meeting of the school year on October 
28 at Candlelight Inn, Manhasset. 

After a short business meeting presided over 
by President Jack Arneth, Gloria Pirowski, pro- 
gram chairman, presented the panel discussion 
“The American and European Scene in Educa- 
tion.” The panel was moderated by John Halla- 
han of Long Island Agricultural and Technical 
Institute and speakers were Marie Brunnelle, 
Montbeliard, France, and Richard Haley of 
Leeds, England. American participants were Mrs. 
Paul Gilbert of Freeport and James Conley of 
Bellmore. Miss Brunnelle is now teaching in 
South Huntington and Mr. Haley in New 
Canaan, Connecticut, while Mrs. Gilbert taught 
in England and Mr. Conley in Scotland. 

The Education Committee of the Long Island 
Council has as its aim serving the members of the 
Council and improving and expanding public 
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relations. The Committee is sponsoring a course 
titled “Making a Living in a Democracy” which 
has 55 active members, including nurses, ad- 
ministrators, guidance counselors, gym teachers, 
home arts and social studies teachers. The Com- 
mittee is making available an annotated bibli- 
ography of free and inexpensive material on the 
subject of the course. 

The Committee’s second undertaking is the 
revision of the text Exploring New York State 
which has been requested by one of the textbook 
publishers. 

The Long Island Council also cooperated in 
the work involved in the meeting of the New 
York State Council held in New York City in 
February and is working with New York teachers 
on local arrangements for the Annual Meeting 
of the National Council in New York City next 
November. J.A. 


Milwaukee County 


The Milwaukee County Social Studies Club 
held its Fall meeting on October 19. The busi- 
ness meeting was followed by a talk by Mrs. 
Gladys Edwards on her seven-month trip around 
the world, with emphasis on the Middle East. 
Officers elected included Helen Goetsch, Milwau- 
kee Public Schools, President; Clinton Kellen- 
berg, Milwaukee Vocational School, Vice-Presi- 
dent; and Estelle Sayle, West Allis, Secretary- 
Treasurer. LE.S. 


Northwestern Pennsylvania 


The Seventh Annual Conference of the North- 
western Pennsylvania Council for the Social 
Studies was held on March g1 at the State Teach- 
ers College, Edinboro. Opening at 1 p.m. with 
an exhibit by publishers of social studies ma- 
terials, the first session planned for secondary 
school teachers followed with Samuel T. Rob- 
bins, Executive Director of the Erie Social Hy- 
giene Association, speaking on “The Family and 
Social Studies.” A second session for these teach- 
ers was addressed by Howard R. Anderson, Dean 
of the School of Liberal Studies of the Univer- 
sity or Rochester, on the subject “How Can We 
Improve the Teaching of Social Studies?” 

A third session was devoted to the problems 
of the elementary social studies teacher at which 
M. Melvina Svec, president of the National Coun- 
cil of Geography Teachers and a professor at 


Oswego (N.Y.) State Teachers College, talked on 
“Activities That Develop Understandings of Geo- 
graphic Concepts.” The second session for ele- 
mentary heard Gertrude Whipple of the Detroit 
Public Schools speak on “Daily Teaching Pro- 
cedures in the Social Studies.” 

Following the business meeting was a din- 
ner meeting at which time George B. Cressey, 
Maxwell Professor of Geography, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, discussed the subject “How Strong Is 
Russia?” L.V.H. 


Minnesota Workshop 


The Social Studies Division of Mankato State 
Teachers College sponsored a social studies con 
ference for teachers of southern Minnesota on 
February 5. An annual affair, the conference this 
year carried as a central theme “Aspects of West- 
ern European Unity.” The morning session of 
the conference opened with a welcome by C. L. 
Crawford, President of the College. The sym- 
posium was moderated by T. L. Nydahl who in- 
troduced the speakers. C. C. Aird spoke on “Geo 
graphic Aspects of European Unity”; R. R. 
Roberts, on “Historical Aspects of European 
Unity”; William Ranson on “Sociological As- 
pects” and Winston Benson on “Political As- 
pects.” The business meeting of the Southwest- 
ern Minnesota Council for the Social Studies was 
held during the luncheon meeting with Joseph 
Harmon, President, presiding. 

The afternoon session considered the “Imple- 
mentation of the Conference Topic through the 
Minnesota Course of Study” with Earl Wigley 
presiding. The final session featured Arthur 
Grove who gave an illustrated talk on his ex 
periences traveling and living in Western Europe 
last summer. 

The conference also featured new books and 
teaching aids and a visit to the new Instruc- 
tional Materials Library of the College. 

A.M.G. 


All social studies teachers and social studies 
organizations are invited to send in material for 
these columns. Mail your material as early as 
possible to Merrill F. Hartshorn, Executive Sec- 
retary, National Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
Contributors to this issue: Avery Hoff, Rodney 
G. Higgins, Irene E. Smith, Luther V. Hendricks, 
Jacob Arneth, Arthur M. Grove. 








Pamphlets and Government Publications 


Manson Van B. Jennings 








Statistics Unlimited 


In spite of the abuses to which the uses of 
statistical data are put, statistics when properly 
collected, processed, and interpreted are essen- 
tial to student and citizen for the development of 
generalizations and understandings about many 
aspects of our complex society. Perhaps our best 
single source for reasonably reliable statistics is 
the United States government which publishes 
innumerable volumes of such data covering al- 
most every conceivable subject from the pro- 
duction of abrasives to the wholesale prices of 
zinc. Fortunately for social studies teachers, we 
can find most of the statistical data we need in 
two volumes of abstracts. 

The Statistical Abstract of the United States 
1954 (U. 8. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: 1,072 p. $4.75) is the 75th anniversary 
edition of the Abstract which has been published 
annually since 1878. Its 1,134 tables and 49 charts 
make this an indispensable reference work on the 
industrial, economic, social, and political organi- 
zation of the United States. Although some data 
are presented that go back as far as the middle of 
the nineteenth century, the emphasis is upon 
more recent times. 

For the historian, an equally useful com 
panion volume to the Statistical Abstract is His- 
torical Statistics of the United States 1789-1945 
(371 p. $3.25) which now is supplemented by 
Continuation to 1952 of Historical Statistics 
(55 cents). Here the effort is made to extend the 
tables back year by year to the earliest year for 
which figures are available. 

For the most part, the above-mentioned titles 
present processed, but uninterpreted data. More 
specialized government publications, however, 
may present additional data and are likely to 
provide some interpretation. Examples of this are 
found in two studies of the Office of Business 
Economics of the United States Department of 
Commerce, Income Distribution in the United 
States, 1944-1950 (Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25: 1953. 86 p. 65 cents) reviews the 
highlights of its findings and the analysis of those 
findings in the first 25 pages. The balance of the 
publication consists of an appendix which ex- 
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plains the nature of the sources, and the methods 
of processing and evaluating the data, together 
with additional detailed tables. The general 
reader is not likely to be interested in the ap- 
pendix, but the graphic materials and analysis 
of consumer income and expenditures should 
prove most useful. 

A similar, but more detailed and technical 
study by the Office of Business Economics is Na 
tional Income—1954 Edition (Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington 25: 1954. 249 p. $1.50). 
Again, this is a volume most of which goes be- 
yond the interest, and perhaps the comprehen- 
sion, of the average adult. But those with special 
competence in economics may be interested in 
the detailed and technical analysis of the prob- 
lems encountered in evaluating, organizing, gen- 
eralizing and deriving meaning from raw data. 
Other readers will find pertinent information in 
the first 26 pages which consider “National In- 
come and Product, 1929-53: A Review.” Here 
basic economic trends are analyzed in graphic 
form, accompanied by a clearly written text. 

One example of the abundant use of statistics 
in making an analysis of one aspect of our econ- 
omy is found in a special report by the president 
of the United Steelworkers of America, Steel- 
workers and the National Economy (United Steel- 
workers of America, 1500 Commonwealth Build 
ing, Pittsburgh 22: 1954. go p.). The United 
States Government, the Federal Reserve Board, 
and the American Iron and Steel Institute are 
the sources for most of the statistical data. These 
are generally reliable sources and most of the data 
are available to the general public. This report, 
then, does not add materially to our knowledge 
of statistical information; rather, it selects, or- 
ganizes, and portrays this type of information in 
suitable graphic form together with a text de- 
signed to make abundantly clear the immediate 
impact of the economic decline of the past year 
upon workers in the metal-producing and fabri 
cating industries that are at the heart of our 
industrial system. 

A final example of the abundant use of sta 
tistics will be cited. In Full Employment—Key to 
Abundance, Progress, Peace (Education Dept., 
UAW-CIO, 8000 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 14: 
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1954- 48 p. 25 cents) statistics in graphic form are 
effectively used to illustrate the expansion of our 
gross national product if full employment is to 
be maintained, and to demonstrate that such an 
expanded gross national product, far from lead- 
ing to overproduction, will substantially serve 
to meet the unfilled economic needs of the Ameri- 
can people. It is indeed a challenging booklet, 
worthy of serious study by students and the pub- 
lic in general. 


Science Research Associates 

To its three series of pamphlets Science Re- 
search Associates (57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 
10) has added a fourth. The Practical Ideas in 
Education Series is planned especially for teach- 
ers, counselors, and administrators, and is in- 
tended to cite the best in current thought and 
practice for the solution of the particular prob- 
lem with which each booklet is concerned. 

How, When, and Where to Provide Occupa- 
tional Information (1955. 47 p. $1) is the first in 
the new series. Its purpose is to furnish educators 
with information needed for developing a useful 
planning program that will assist young people 
in choosing among the estimated 22,000 occupa- 
tions. 

The Junior Life Adjustment Booklets, de- 
signed for children in the intermediate grades 
and junior high school have a 40-page format 
and cost 50 cents each, with reduced prices for 
orders of 20 or more of the same title. All About 
You by William C. Menninger explains the ways 
in which children differ or are alike, thus helping 
pre-adolescents understand themselves and others 
better, The Magic World of Books by Charlemae 
Rollins is designed to increase interest in reading 
by encouraging children to select books that ap- 
peal to their interests. 

What Are You Afraid Of? (48 p. 50 cents) is 
one of SRA’s Life Adjustment Booklets designed 
for use by high school students. Its purpose is to 
consider the hidden causes of many teenage anxi- 
eties and present a method for handling the 
everyday varieties of fear. 

Building Self-Confidence in Children (48 p. 
50 cents) is a recent addition to the Better Liv- 
ing Booklets designed for parents and teachers. 
It analyzes the kinds of experiences that help 
build self-confidence as well as those that under- 
mine self-confidence. It examines what adults can 
do for children, but also takes a look at the per- 
sonality problems of teachers and parents that 
may hinder the proper development of self-con- 
fidence. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


The increase in juvenile delinquency during 
the past several years has become a matter of very 
great concern to educators and civic leaders. Re- 
search studies have given us a better understand- 
ing of the problem than we had even ten years 
ago, but we still are inadequately supplied with 
answers that will enable us to cope successfully 
with the problem, This we do know, however; 
the problem is a highly complex one that requires 
attacks from many different angles. The Effec- 
tiveness of Delinquency Prevention Programs 
(Government Printing Office, Washington 25: 
1954- 50 p. 25 cents) is a publication of the 
Children’s Bureau that reviews specific efforts to 
prevent delinquency. Several studies are reported, 
grouped under two major headings: “Programs 
for Improving the Environment,” and “Educa- 
tional and Therapeutic Programs.” Introductory 
material considers the meaning of delinquency 
prevention, the kinds of programs, and the inter- 
relatedness of these programs. 

Helping Delinquent Children (Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25: 1953. 47 p. 20 
cents) is one of a series prepared by a Special 
Juvenile Delinquency Project of the Children’s 
Bureau. It describes the kinds of services that 
should be given by certain agencies that have a 
major responsibility for working with delinquent 
children, together with a discussion of some ways 
of preventing juvenile delinquency. Other titles 
in this series include: Some Facts About Juvenile 
Delinquency (10 cents), What's Happening to 
Delinquent Children in Your Town? (15, cents), 
and Recommended Standards for Services for 
Delinquent Children. The first two titles can be 
purchased from the Government Printing Office; 
the last can be acquired without charge from the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (Washington 25) and is 
intended for the use of professional workers and 
experts in juvenile delinquency. 

What's Happening to Delinquent Children in 
Your Town? (Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25: 1953. 26 p. 15 cents) consists of an 
organized series of questions that might well 
be answered in conducting a community survey 
on the treatment of delinquents. The questions 
cover everything from law and the courts to the 
cooperation of local and state services. 

Emphasizing that most delinquency begins 
with an unhappy childhood, Care for Children 
in Trouble (Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 
g8th Street, New York 16: 1955. 28 p. 25, cents) is 
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a summary of the report of the California Com- 
mittee on Temporary Child Care that evaluates 
the guidance and care needed when children are 
removed from their homes or taken into custody 
by the police because of delinquent activity. 
Treatment in such cases was often found inade- 
quate, generally because insufficient financial sup- 
port limited the number of trained personnel 
available to care for and guide these children. 


Children and Work 


We are no longer impressed with the argument 
that laws limiting the employment of children 
contribute to delinquency. Nevertheless, our 
state and federal child labor laws still lack uni- 
versal public support and are far from ideal. 
Why Child Labor Laws? (Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25: 1954. 19 p. 10 cents) re- 
views the status of child labor legislation, indi- 
cating the need for improved legislation, and 
suggesting desirable standards for the lawful em- 
ployment of children. 

But thanks to child labor laws and other 
changes in employment practices particularly in 
urban communities, children often have no in- 
troduction to work until they leave school to ac- 
cept full-time employment. In How to Teach 
Your Child About Work (Public Affairs Pam- 
phlets, 22 East 38th St., New York 16: 1955. 28 
p. 25 cents) Ernest Osborne writes that some- 
thing has been lost educationally because of the 
lack of opportunities for children to learn the 
values of work. Osborne suggests numerous pos- 
sibilities for various age groups to have work ex- 
periences in home, school, and community, ex- 
periences that should provide educational values, 
contact with adults, a sense of accomplishment, 
and a general introduction to the value and 
dignity of work. 


Errata 

In the last November issue we erroneously re- 
ferred to the Charles E. Merrill Company, which 
has become Charles E. Merrill Books, Education 
Center, Columbus 16, Ohio. Its Text Units in the 
Social Studies, developed by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
undergo periodic revision. Revised within the 
past year are: Conservation of Natural Resources 
(40 cents), Democracy and Its Competitors (20 
cents), Maps and Facts for World Understanding 
20 cents) and Why Taxes (40 cents). A leaflet de- 
scribing all nine titles and presenting informa- 
tion on reduced prices for quantity orders will be 
sent upon request. 


The Institute for Social Order, whose publica- 
tions were mentioned in the November issue, 
has moved to 3908 Westminster Place, Saint 
Louis 8, Missouri. 

The Educational Division of the Institute of 
Life Insurance (488 Madison Ave., New York 
22), cited in the December issue, now has three 
(instead of four) wall charts which (instead of 
being free) cost 15 cents each. 

The title, The Economics of Petroleum, cited 
in the December issues, has been changed to 
What Makes This Nation Go (American Petro- 
leum, Institute, 50 West 50th St., New York 20: 
15, p. free). 


Miscellaneous Materials 


The National Industrial Conference Board 
(247 Park Ave., New York 17), whose Road 
Maps of Industry (weekly, multicolored charts 
graphically presenting a wide variety of current 
economic data at a subscription cost of $3 per 
year) have been widely used in the schools, has 
published an educational catalog of Publications 
of The Conference Board. Although most titles 
are technical research studies too advanced for 
high school students, the catalog lists a large 
number of pamphlets and books costing between 
50 cents and $1.50, some of which should prove 
useful even at the secondary level. 

The American Jewish Committee (386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16) is distributing free copies 
of Equal Job Opportunity Is Good Business (13 
p.), a pamphlet prepared by the President's Com- 
mittee on Government Contracts. The AJC is 
also distributing copies of an address by Judge 
Simon H. Rifkind, Reflections on Civil Liberties 
(24 p. 20 cents), an address dealing with the 
knotty problems of protecting civil liberties while 
combatting communism. The seventh edition of 
The People Take the Lead (0 p. 10 cents) brings 
up to date the record of progress in civil rights 
from 1948 to 1955—a record of significant events 
prepared by the American Jewish Committee. 

Rychard Fink’s American Democracy in Mid- 
Century (Interstate Printers, 19-27 N. Jackson St., 
Danville, Ill.: 1954. 85 p. 60 cents), a publication 
of the Progressive Education Association, is an 
annotated bibliography of books published since 
1945 that deal with the American tradition and 
current social problems. It is well organized into 
sections that range from the American character 
and problems of American society, to the roots of 
our political behavior, the philosophic quest in 
a democratic society, and the promises and chal- 
lenges of the democratic future. 








Sight and Sound in Social Studies 


William H. Hartley 








Film of the Month 


The Basic Elements of Production. 13 minutes; 
black-and-white; sale, $65; rental, $5. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, 1125 Central Ave., Wil- 
mette, Illinois. 

This film deals with concepts which are funda- 
mental to all economic understanding and dis- 
cussion. It opens on the theme that men every- 
where have had to toil for the goods and services 
they need. It then develops the idea that the 
problem of developing a better standard of living 
may be solved by making better use of the 
elements necessary for any kind of production. 

To clarify the production process, the film 
deals with an old-time pottery maker and shows 
how he needs natural resources, labor, capital 
and management. In an animated sequence it 
shows how these elements are required for all 
production. It goes on to show how these ele- 
ments enter into the modern mass-production in- 
dustries just as they enter into the work of the 
simple pottery maker. 

In developing these ideas The Basic Elements 
of Production explains how natural resources are 
provided through ownership or the payment of 
rent, how efficient production calls for a division 
of labor, how capital is created through savings 
and investments, and how management has de- 
veloped from single ownership to corporations. 
Finally, the film stresses the fact that our eco- 
nomic system is a close-meshed and _ inter-de- 
pendent organization in which all of us must 
work and plan together for the achievement of 
a better way of life. It should make economics 
very real and interesting to high school pupils. 


Recent 16mm Motion Pictures 


Almanac Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 
36. 

Mountains of Fire. 10 minutes; color; rental, $5. A 
dramatic picture of an eruption of Mt. Etna. Shows 
village being destroyed, crops buried, and homes lost. 
Shows how the people of the area react to the catastrophe. 


American Film Forum, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 
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Are We Drifting Toward World War III? 10 minutes; 
rental, $15. Senator Warren G, Magnuson Democrat, 
Washington) advocates a pact with the Pacific area coun 
tries which would be similar in outline to the Atlantic 
Pact. Representative Charles B. Brownson (Republican, 
Indiana) discusses other ways of keeping the peace. 


The Segregation Question. 10 minutes; rental, $15. A 
debate between Senator James O, Eastland (Democrat, 
Mississippi) and Senator Paul H. Douglas (Democrat, 
Illinois), moderated by Marquis Childs. Contrasts the 
Southern point of view with that upheld by the Supreme 
Court on the matter of the admission of Negro boys and 
girls into public schools previously opened to white 
pupils only. ; 


Bray Studios, Inc., 729 Seventh Ave., New York, 
19. 

Coming Out of The Woods. 22 minutes; color; free 
loan. Visualizes the tremendous progress which has been 
made through research in modern utilization and conser- 
vation of wood. Miracles of construction are shown from 
huge wood minesweepers for the Navy to economical home 
building. Also deals with the development of by-products 
from the forest. 


Coronet Films, Inc., Coronet Building, Chicago 
1. 


Discovering the Library. 11 minutes; black-and-white, 
sale, $55; color, sale, $110. Bobby, a primary grade pupil, 
visits the library where he finds the card catalogues, book 
lists, and good reading material. Proper procedure in the 
library is an integral part of the film. 


George’s New Suit (Where Clothing Comes From). 11 
minutes; sale; black-and-white, $55; color, $100. A boy's 
curiosity about his new suit leads to the visualization of 
many aspects of clothing manufacture. The film traces 
some of the processes by which wool, cotton, silk, nylon, 
leather, and rubber are manufactured into articles of 
clothing. 


History in Your Community. 14 minutes; sale: black- 
and-white, $68.75; color, $125. An eighth-grade class finds 
history in an old elm tree, an abandoned well, an early 
tombstone inscription and other evidence of their com- 
munity’s past. Their method of historical exploration can 
be adapted by any group in any community. 


The Making of the River. 11 minutes; sale: black-and- 
white, $55; color, $110. Traces the physical formation of 
a river from its source waters in the forest to the moun 
tains, the glen, and on to the sea. The musical background 
and the flowing continuity makes the film an effective 
work of art. 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., i150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, Illinois. 
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The Middle East. i4 minutes; color; sale and rental, 
apply. This film fills a real need for an introduction to 
an area of extreme importance in today’s world. After an 
historical introduction we visit a Bedouin’s shop, see the 
farming area, and visit the oil land, and cities of the 
region. 


Institute of Visual Training, Inc., 40 East 49th 
St., New York 17. 

Air Adventure to Europe. 30 minutes; color; free loan. 
A tour of European countries, Emphasizes tours which 
may be taken for college credit. 


Inside Middle America. 21 minutes; color; free loan. 
The colorful cities, banana culture, and historical spots 
in Central America. 


Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc., 45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 2o. 

Map of an Empire. 20 minutes; color; free loan. Shows 
the cities, farms, beef country, mines, and wells of the 
growing Gulf South. Emphasizes the role of natural gas in 
the area's economy 


North America Moves Ahead. 20 minutes; color; free 
loan. How the westward expansion of the United States 
resulted in a network of highways to replace Indian 
trials. Then shows the activities of a transcontinental 
moving firm. 


Shell Oil Company Film Library, 50 West 5oth 
St., New York 20. 

The Fossil Story. 19 minutes; color; free loan. Vivid 
scenic shots and live action sequences are combined with 
drawings and charts to describe clearly the important role 
played by fossils in our everyday lives. 


United States Steel Corporation, Motion Picture 
and Visual Aid Section, William Penn Place, 
Pittsburgh go. 

Iron Ore from Cerro Bolivar. 30 minutes; color; free 
loan, This is the story of the discovery and development 
of iron ore mines in Venezuela. The ore is then traced 
from the mine to the new Fairless Works at Morrisville, Pa. 


United World Films, Inc., 1445 Park Ave., New 
York 29. 

Sailing To The Cape. 16 minutes; sale, $75. A trip from 
Karkishamn, Sweden to Capetown, South Africa, on one 
of the last of the great four-masters. Dramatizes the be- 
calm of the Doldrums, the onslaught of tropical squalls 
and the stark drama of a storm in the mysterious “Roar- 
ing Forties.” 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 East 41st St., New 
York 17. 

A Family of India, 13 minutes; sale, $62.50. An up-to- 
date story of the life of an average middle-class family 
of India, We see how the family works, shops, plays, and 
gets an education, Included are scenes within the home, 
raising crops in Benores, and bathing in the Ganges 
River. 


Filmstrips 
Audio-Visual Guide, 
Maplewood, N. J. 


Ulysses. 60 frames; color; sale, $7.50 A pictorial guide 
to the new Paramount screen version of Homer's Odyssey. 


1630 Springfield Ave., 


Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th St., New 
York 16. 


Collective Bargaining. Black-and-white; sale, $3.50. 
Classes in economics and problems of democracy will profit 
from the stimulating material contained in this filmstrip. 
Gives a well-balanced picture of labor and management's 
stake in bargaining. 


Foreign Trade. Black-and-white; sale $3.50. Stresses 
the importance of trade as a factor in international re 
lations. Sets up situations which clarify trade policies and 
furnish good discussion material for high schoo] classes. 


Free and Inexpensive Material 


A Bibliography of Free and Inexpensive Ma- 
terials for Teaching Conservation and Resource- 
Use has been prepared by Muriel Benschlein of 
the National Association of Biology Teachers. 
This list will be of special interest to geography 
and social studies teachers guiding a unit on 
conservation. Copies of the list cost 10 cents and 
they may be ordered from Dr. Richard L. 
Weaver, P. O. Box 2073, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Write to the National Industrial Conference 
Board (247 Park Ave., New York 17) for a copy 
of their catalog listing charts and other publica- 
tions on various American industries, The cata- 
log is free and so are the materials it describes. 

The United Aircraft Corporation (400 Main 
St., East Hartford 8, Conn.) will send free a 22- 
page, illustrated booklet on “The Age of Flight” 
showing airplanes of the world, past and present. 


Educational Television 


Three new educational television stations went 
on the air during the first weeks of 1955. They 
were KCTS, Seattle, Washington; WEDM, Mun- 
ford, Alabama, and WUNC, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina. This makes a total of 11 stations now 
offering non-commercial programs to the pub- 
lic. 

The educational television stations now on the 
air offer 26 courses, among them 16 for full high 
school or college credit. Language courses ac- 
count for five of the 26, followed by the humani- 
ties, history, art, literature, psychology, geogra- 
phy, sociology, business and secretarial courses. 
Children’s programs play on all ETV stations 
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and account for 19.29 percent of the total broad- 
cast time. Of these programs, 6.01 percent is for 
in-school teaching, the remainder for programs 
children view at home. 


Maps 


The Denoyer-Geppert Company (5235 Ravens- 
wood Ave., Chicago 40) has issued a new catalog 
of maps, globes, charts and models which fur- 
nishes a grade-by-grade guide to the use of 
graphic material. Throughout the catalog the 
various maps are graded according to curriculum 
patterns and grade-level suitability. In addition, 
an unusual array of significant new products are 
described in the catalog. They include a “Begin- 
ner’s United States Map with Geographical 
Terms”; United States, Alaska-Hawaii, and Mex- 
ico Maps; and a new series of continent maps. 
Copies of this catalog are free. 


The World at Your Fingertips 


A brand new type of reference work has been 
produced by Gram Distributing Company, Inc., 
220 East 46th St., New York 17. Called a Dial- 
A-Gram or Dial Encyclopedia, this aid consists 
of a disc-upon-a-disc. By turning the top dial 
different facts about international organizations 
appear in an opening at the bottom of the disc. 
Thus pupils may quickly learn about the budget, 
main offices, and type of activities conducted by 
the Mutual Security Agency, North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Organization of American 
States, UNESCO, Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid, and many others. The Dial-A-Gram and a 
fact-map of the world sells for 59 cents, or for 40 
cents each in lots of 100. 


Of All Things 


A set of go large 11 by 14 inch photographic 
illustrations telling the moving story of the west- 
ward movement in American history costs $10 
from Audio-Visual Products Company, Laguna 
Beach, California. The pictures are fully cap- 
tioned and are printed on a good grade of paper. 

The 1954-55 list of “Motion Picture Films of 
the Bureau of Mines” may be obtained free from 
The United States Department of Interior, 
Bureau of Mines (4800 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 138). 
Of special interest is the series of films on states 
and their natural resources. Covered in this 
series are the states of Arizona, California, Miss- 
ouri, Nevada, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, 


‘‘BACKGROUNDS OF 
OUR FREEDOM”’ 


A steadily growing filmstrip series 
on democracy's history 


. FREE Catalog 
FREE Preview 
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heritage filmstrips, Inc. 


89-11 63rd DRIVE, REGO PARK 74, N.Y. 





Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

“The Modern Index and Guide To Free Edu- 
cational Films From Industry” is the title of a 
publication available to teachers from the Mod- 
ern Talking Pictures Series, Inc., 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Among the classifications 
of interest to social studies teachers are the 49 
films listed under “Consumer Education,” 11 
“Distributive Education” films, and 62 “Social 
Studies” offerings. 

Write to the American Iron and Steel Institute 
(g50 Fifth Ave., New York) for a copy of “A 
Teachers Guide to Industry-Produced Reference 
and Audio-Visual Materials on Iron and Steel.” 
This guide lists free films, filmstrips, books and 
charts about the iron and steel industry. 


Helpful Articles 


Dale, Edgar, “What About Comics?” The News Letter 
XX: 1-4, December, 1954. An analysis of the comic book 
menace and what we can do about it. 

Deutschman, B., “Records in the Classroom,” American 
Childhood. XL: 28-30, February, 1955. A review of the 
many ways in which elementary school teachers can 
use recordings in their classes. 

Diffenderfer, N. R., “Junior High Field Trips in Geogra 
phy,” The Journal of Geography. XLIV: 22-24, Janu 
ary, 1955. Stresses the need for careful preparation and 
includes some interesting suggestions concerning trips 
which may be taken, 

Dittman, Elva, “Using A Filmstrip To Motivate Your 
Unit,” Teaching Tools. 11: 18-19, 25, Fall, 1954. How an 
elementary school class uses a filmstrip to interest pupils 
in a unit on colonial life. 

Herlman, A., “Listening and the Curriculum,” Education. 
LXXV: 283-287, January, 1955. A summary of studies 
in the development of listening skills. The entire issue 
of Education for January, 1955, is devoted to articles on 
“listening.” 

Hyer, Anna, “Tapes for Teaching,” Educational Screen 
XXXIV: 21, January, 1955. A description of a national 

tape recording catalog and re-recording service. 

Miller, Lois, “We Study Our Town,” Grade Teacher 
LXXII: 25, February, 1955. A study which results in a 
model of the town. 








Notes on Books 


Focus: Problems in Education 


Edward T. Ladd 








A BOOK FOR THE DEPARTMENT 
LIBRARY 
Aupio VisuaAL. MerHops in Teacninc. By Edgar 

Dale. Revised edition. New York: Dryden 

Press, 1954- 534 Pp- $6.25. 

Ihe publication of the revised edition of this— 
by now—standard text in the use of audio-visual 
aids in teaching may regain for Edgar Dale the 
leadership in the field that his earlier book 
(November, 1946) merited for almost a decade. 
Professor Dale (Ohio State University) is the 
author of Teaching With Motion Pictures, How 
to Read a Newspaper, and other studies in the 
effect of sensory perception. One of the pioneers 
in advocating audio-visual in teaching, he prob- 
ably still is the leading authority. The new man- 
ual reflects this. Five freshly conceived chapters 
expand the older version and serve to bring into 
focus some of the newer directions current since 
1946. These include “Educational Television,” 
“Color as an Aid in Teaching,” “Human Rela- 
tions in Education,” “Planning, Organizing, and 
Evaluating,” together with an additional chap- 
ter on the teaching of special subject matter areas 

“The Humanities’—-by which Dale means 
music, foreign language, and art. 

There are more than 400 illustrations—about 
double the number in the first edition—including 
49 full-color plates. The book now comes in 714” 
by 10” page size and has a two-column format. 

New also is the wisely selected listing of other 
books, pamphlets, and articles which with the 
brief catalog of films, filmstrips, and recordings 
follows each chapter, Excellent lists of “Ques- 
tions and Projects” are likewise found through- 
out the text. 

Dale has simplified his organization somewhat 
by re-numbering the chapters in sequence rather 
than by parts, of which there are now three rather 
than four. The main divisions now used are 
called Theory, Materials, and Classroom Appli- 
cations. In the Preface to his book, Dale explains 
that he intends these categories to signify the 
Why, What, and How of audio-visual education. 


Psychologically sound though this arrangement 
undoubtedly is, there is a certain advantage— 
for classroom teaching particularly—to be found 
in books which use a topical approach, such as 
Kinder (Audio-Visual Materials and Techniques, 
American Book Company, 1950) and Wittich 
and Schuller (Audio-Visual Materials, Their Na- 
ture and Use, 1953) which may make them more 
effective as “textbooks.” 

Nevertheless, Dale is—and certainly for a long 
time will be—unsurpassed as a source book for 
individual items and ideas and especially for 
his fine concepts of what constitutes real teaching 
and learning. Moreover, Audio-Visual Methods 
in Teaching will be a true delight to lovers of 
fine books. One must shudder at the magnitude 
of the outlay which Dryden made for the new 
cuts and color plates. 

KENNETH V. Lorrick 
Willamette University 


ON THE INTELLECTUAL FRONTIER 
SCHOOLS AND THE DEVELOPMENT OF Goop CiTI- 

ZENS. By Stanley E. Dimond. Detroit: Wayne 

University Press, 1953. 215 p. $3.50. 


A CurricuLuM For Cirizensuip. By Arnold R. 
Meier, Florence D. Cleary, and Alice M. Davis. 
Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1952. 413 p. 
$4.50. 


EMOTIONAL ADJUSTMENT: A Key To Goop Cirtt1- 
ZENSHIP. By Elmer F. Pflieger and Grace Wes 
ton. Detroit: Wayne University Press, 1953. 
152 p. $3.50. 

This trilogy of reports on the Detroit Citizen- 
ship Education Study is one of the important 
contributions to education in the past quarter 
century. Easy to read, it is esseritial study for all 
who are searching for a way to improve the 
problem of citizenship education, not because it 
provides a quick and easy panacea, but because 
it furnishes insight into the depth and scope of 
the problem. 
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Social Studies ior Today’s World 


For helping children to live in today's 
world nothing is more important than a 
meaningful social studies program—one 
that uses information and skills as tools for 
— sound understandings about our 
world. 


For such @ program, good textbooks are 
essential. MAN'S WAYS AND TIMES, 
Silver Burdett's new offering in the ele- 
mentary social studies field, is especially 
designed for guiding children to une 


responsible citizens in our society. These 
texts for grades 3 through 6 include much 
new material, and the writing holds pupils’ 
interest. The authors have a gift for mak- 
ing the past real, making the present un- 
derstandable, and teaching big ideas in 
simple ways. On almost every page are 
accurate, original drawings, and there are 
many “teaching” maps. The Unit Guides 
give detailed suggestions for teaching 
and enrichment activities. 


The titles and authors of these new books are: 


WAYS OF OUR LAND by Clarence Woodrow Sorensen 

OLD WAYS AND NEW WAYS by Lewis Paul Todd - Kenneth S. Cooper 
NEW WAYS IN THE NEW WORLD by Lewis Paul Todd - Kenneth S. Cooper 
WORLD WAYS by Lewis Paul Todd - Kenneth S. Cooper 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


45 East 17th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 


Chicago San Francisco 


Dallas Atlanta 





Two major methods of attack were used in the 
Study: First ‘a general, coordinated, total ap- 
proach to the problems of citizenship education 
in eight participating schools” and an evaluation 
of “the effectiveness of this total-school approach 
in terms of changes in personal, group and com- 
munity behavior.” Second, the developing and 
evaluating of “specific practices and methods 
which give the most promise of more adequately 
discharging the school’s obligation to develop 
effective citizens for our democracy.” The Study 
quickly got down to brass tacks and dealt with 
reality. It lasted from 1945 to 1950. 

These reports offer a number of helpful in- 
sights and specific suggestions. First, one will be 
impressed by the processes used in the study: 
working with small faculty groups to help iden- 
tify their problems in relation to citizenship and 
helping to develop programs of action; use of 
workshops and work-conferences; use of consul- 
tants; use of audio-visual aids; use of many in- 
ventorying devices including several standardized 
tests and various attitude scales; and evaluation 
procedures, Second, an important insight is made 
available in the discovery that the “missing in- 


gredient in citizenship education is emotional 
adjustment.” Too many programs designed to 
improve citizenship do not take account of the 
emotional factors, hence fail to make the gains 
for which the sponsors had hoped. Conflicts in 
human relations and over social beliefs pose 
further serious problems for a citizenship pro- 
gram in a society that prizes freedom in thinking 
and expression of ideas. 

Can the school improve citizenship? “The 
school is caught in the complicated culture of the 
larger community as well as in its own tradi 
tional culture, Predominantly authoritarian in 
tradition, the school has tended to emphasize 
competition rather than cooperation. Competi- 
tion, in turn has a tendency to produce hostility 
rather than friendliness; to emphasize subject 
matter than social skills, beliefs and values. The 
fragmentation of the school day, the isolation of 
the subject matter, the lack of close and deep 
relationships between teachers and pupils, the 
barriers between school and community, the 
system of rewards and punishments, the rules and 
regulations, the standards, have built a kind of 
regimented culture which is sometimes in conflict 
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provides 16 idea-packed pages. 


more, with Teacher’s Edition free. 





To develop thinking, informed, mature citizens— 
To create a lasting interest in reading for pleasure and profit— 
To promote vocabulary growth— 


Use the 
READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL EDITION 


Winner of a Freedoms Foundation Award “For 
outstanding achievement in bringing about a bet- 
ter understanding of the American Way of Life.” 


Helpful Features New This September: 


1. STUDY GUIDES E-X-P-A-N-D-E-D from 32 to 40 pages! Eight additional 
pages bring student supplement up to 24 pages each month. Teaching Guide 


2. STANDARDIZED VOCABULARY TESTS—Form A in October, Form B in 


May. Now you can measure your students’ growth in word power! 


Reader’s Digest Educational Edition is only 20¢ per copy in class sets of 10 or 


READER’S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 
PLEASANTVILLE, N.Y. 








with the culture of the community and which 
takes little account of the needs of children. .. . 
The school, which is the one institution sup- 
ported by society to educate children for effective 
living, often becomes one of the greatest offenders 
in building insecurity for young people. . . . 

“Teachers were almost overwhelmed as they 
saw the complexity of the problem. They could 
no longer comlortably treat symptoms of be- 
havior. They could not look at the causes of be- 
havior through one screen. They had to examine 
many related causes. They began to see that the 
school in the urban area has an important deci- 
sion to make. Shall it continue the prevailing 
patterns of mass production, of so-called effi 
ciency, of competition, of letting each child sink 
or swim on its own efforts and abilities? Or shall 
the school organize itself so that it can more 
effectively help young people with their everyday 
problems and concerns?” 

This reviewer highly recommends these stimu- 
lating and practical reports as one important 
source of ideas for coping with problems of citi- 
zenship education. 

Vicror E. Prrkin 
Connecticut State Department of Education 


A BOOK TO USE IN TEACHING 
Stupy SuccessFULLY: 18 Krys TO BetrerR Work. 

By Norris Ely Orchard. New York: Whittlesey 

House, McGraw-Hill, 1953. 80 p. $1.50. 

“No amount of advice will help a student who 
doesn’t care whether he does well,” Mr. Orchard 
writes on the first page of this little “how-to-do-it” 
handbook, “but since you are reading this book, 
we can assume that you do care.” This premise 
underlying the manual should not be forgotten: 
what is said is pretty consistently aimed at those 
students—a minority, we suspect, but an im- 
portant one—who study ineffectively and are 
enough concerned about the fact to want to study 
the art of studying. With this particular audience 
in view Mr. Orchard may be justified in such 
exhortations as: “It is all up to you”; “tell your 
self that it can be done”; and “don’t keep taking 
time out to think about something more pleas 
ant.” 

But most of the points made are more specific 
and practical. There are admirable explanations 
of how to get started on a theme (through jotted 
notes and an outline), how to take reading notes 
(“try reading with a pencil in your hand”), how 
to use a library, and how to take examinations. 
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Other areas dealt with are study equipment, out- 
lining, and typing form. Specific examples to 
show what is meant, a thorough index, and jolly 
illustrations by Barbara Bridgman add to the 
effectiveness of the writing. 

At points, especially in the brief section on 
memorizing, one misses evidence of Mr. Orchard’s 
having drawn on the findings of psychology, but 
this seems to be compensated for by the pleasant 
and useful way in which he has made available 
his own experience and wisdom. 

For those students who really want help this 
modest and very readable book holds forth suffi- 
cient promise to be worth a serious try. 


OTHER BOOKS TO KNOW ABOUT 


THe Junior Hich ScHoot—Topay AND ‘Tomor- 
row. By Gertrude A. Noar. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1953. 373 p. $4-75- 

In this period when the junior high school 
movement is having its greatest growth, and 
larger numbers are reaching early adolescence, 
this challenging treatment is a sincere attempt to 
utilize the findings of the various social sciences 
in developing a program to meet the needs of 
youth for democratic living in this age. The 
author, a teacher of broad experience and for 
twenty years a junior high school principal, is 
Educational Director of the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

The aim of education and the purposes of the 
junior high school, though reinterpreted in the 
light of our present culture, remain pretty much 
the same. The organization of the school day and 
program, the curriculum, the methods and tech- 
niques used, the number of students a teacher 
works with, all these are quite drastically 
changed. The underlying theme is democratic 
group processes, on the hypothesis that only 
through a diet of democratic procedures can one 
be properly educated for democratic living. In 
other words, one learns as much, possibly more, 
from the way one is taught as from what one is 
taught. 

Miss Noar finds that the best medium for at- 
taining this goal is the core curriculum, by what- 
ever name it may be called. There are chapters 
on the roles that must be played by teacher edu- 
cation, the principal, the teacher, and the com- 
munity. An entire section deals with curriculum 
content and techniques. When the specifics of 
classroom management and meeting the needs 
of the slow and gifted students are treated, there 
appears to be a more “traditional and realistic” 








Vew and Outstanding Texts 


The Challenge of 
Democracy 
3rd Edition Revised (1953) 


Blaich and Baumgartner. Presents the real prob- 
lems of democracy today. New material on inter- 
national relations and foreign policy. 


Your Government 
Revised Edition (1954) 
Comfort, Knapp, and Shull. This revision brings 
all material up to date and takes account of recent 


developments in national, state, and local govern- 
ment and foreign affairs. 


Economics for Our Times 
2nd Revised Edition (1953) 


Smith. Presents recent developments, latest statisti- 
cal information, and current trends. Clear and read- 
able, with a consumer-centered approach. New com- 
prehensive tests available. 


Economics in Our 
Democracy 


Sayer, Cogen, and Nanes. Gives students clear 
understanding of the major elements in American 
economic life, with special attention to consumer 
problems. 


Your Marriage and 


Family Living 

2nd Edition (1954) 
Landis. Presents latest findings in family living. 
Many new illustrations. Deals frankly and honestly 


with the problems of family life. Correlated Text- 
Films available. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. 
111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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© Geography 
World geography, Agricultural geography, Climates, 
Historical geography, and Seminar in Sopelalion geog- 
rephy 


© History 


Early and recent American history, Ancient history, 
Ancient Orient and Greece, The Civil War, American 
constitutional development, Foreign relations, History 
of Rome, The Renaissance, Age of Elizabeth, Balkan 
Nationalism, Russian history, Scandinavian history, His- 
torical method, Farmer movements in the U.S., and 
Seminars in American and in English history 


® Political Science 


American government, International relations, Interna- 
tional law, British politics, Public administration, History 
of American political thought, Civil liberties, Public 
opinion, Seminar in the legislative process 





1955 SUMMER SESSION 


FOR TEACHERS OF SOCIAL STUDIES 


June 24-August 19 


*® Sociology 


Man, culture and society, Marriage and the family, 
Structure and functioning of American rural society, So- 
cial relations, Juvenile delinquency, Social structure and 
institutions in Scandinavia, and Industrial sociology 


® Education 


Teaching of history and the social studies, Social studies 
in the elementary school, Advanced problems in the 
teaching of history and the social studies, and Seminar 
in the teaching of history and geography 


For complete information, address: 


Director of Summer Session 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison 6, Wisconsin 








approach. However, even in the other areas 
covered, practical concrete illustrations and ex- 
amples of the schedules of students and teachers, 
organization of content and curriculum, resource 
unit outlines, reports of classroom work, evalua- 
tion procedures and experiences, and pre-service 
and in-service training suggestions and programs 
are given and documented. 

Pitfalls and barriers to the optimum develop- 
ment of the modern junior high school are 
realistically faced and discussed. In spite of this 
and my own satisfactory experiences as principal 
of the school where the activities related in With 
Focus on Human Relations by Hilda Taba and 
Deborah Elkins took place, I am still left with 
many questions. How much of a permanent na- 
ture can be accomplished without the active sup- 
port of the board of education and the superin- 
tendent? How much can be expected from 
teachers without leadership from the principal 
or with a principal who lac ks the necessary quali- 
fications? Can we expect the average teacher to 
develop the necessary skills, exert the required 
energies, and devote the abnormal amount of 
time to do the job? Will the teacher training 
institutions assume their responsibilities? Do they 
have the know-how? Cannot the State Depart- 


ments of Education through their certification 
requirements make a contribution? What hap- 
pens to the teacher who becomes insecure and 
frustrated in a permissive and democratic atmos- 
phere? What is the procedure for handling a 
teacher who seems to accept “the modern ap- 
proach” but cannot implement because of an 
ingrained opposing philosophy of life? What 
happens to the teacher who honestly and sin- 
cerely believes in the “traditional” approach? 
Doesn't democracy have to begin with the faculty, 
and, if so, what will be the product of this demo- 
cratic process in the average school today? 

It may be that, like the Children of Israel, 
who wandered for forty years before a new gen- 
eration of free men had arisen and was ready to 
enter the Promised Land, this institution, ex- 
pressly created for the young adolescent, today, 
after forty years, is on the threshold of bec oming 
Miss Noar’s junior high school of tomorrow, 
which, according to her, will provide the leader- 
ship and followership necessary for life in this 
second half of the twentieth century. 


M. DeLotr GARBER 
Burr Junior High School 
Hartford, Connecticut 
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THE GREAT DECISION 
_Wha Of government ? 
adi ys @ CP ene eter tee 


1 “ ~/ © Seperation 
Le PJ <A Co by * Alasslenn Way 
fs A vital graphic-pictorial series 
24 Colored Wall Charts 

——~ Each 44 x 32 inches 
Pe : Editor, Francis L. Bacon, LL.D., L.H.D. 
spasastaaarens 2 A Suitable for all ages and grade levels 
BA fesse representing P "We 7 Adjustable to all Social Studies Courses 
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Our DemMocrRAcy 
The Visual Aid for Teaching 





STUDY AIDS FOR INDIVIDUAL STUDENT USE 
D200—“Sweet Land of Liberty” Atlas. 








Chart D3 (illustrated above) 
Write for Circulars HSe and H5d 


» 3 Challenge of Crs is the Teaching of Democracy 


Colored reductions of 24 Charts, plus text. 
D “Agree Disagree” Discussion 
outline and thought-provoking statements. 








DENOYER-GEPPERT COMPANY ° 
5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. « 
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Charts 


Maps 
Atlases 




















The question Mr. Garber raises as to how 
improvements in education can actually be 
brought about is, of course, the most persistent 
and crucial one. We feel that two new books 
coming from the Teachers College (Columbia) 
Bureau of Publications offer real help. These 
books (Mackenzie, Corey, et al., /nstructional 
Leadership, $3.25; and Corey, Action Research 
to Improve School Practice, $3.00) have come out 
of down-to-earth studies in Denver and othe 
school systems and are pleasantly devoid of the 
usual not very helpful platitudes. We recommend 
them to curriculum directors and supervisors, and 
in fact to anyone with responsibilities for im- 
proving the schools. 


A HANDBOOK OF SUGGESTIONS ON THE TEACHING 
or GrocraPHy. No. X in the series, Towards 
World Understanding. Paris: UNESCO, 1951. 
75 cents, 

This handbook should be read by social studies 
teachers of all grades. The book is well organ- 
ized, first developing a philosophy regarding the 
necessity for the teaching of geography, and 
suggestions on syllabuses and teaching methods 


aids. The appendix contains sample exams, neces- 
sary background for teachers, how the geography 
room should be set up, and a bibliography. 

The concept of the problem approach to 
geography is new and challenging. We need to 
understand geography as a factor influencing 
culture. Too many classroom teachers have 
taught geography as a group of isolated, irrele- 
vant facts to be mastered simply because the 
teacher said they were important. Suggestions on 
the Teaching of Geography should help reor- 
ganize the teacher’s concept of geography, its 
importance and what and how it can be utilized 
in the classroom, 

Geography is an important facet to be utilized 
for building world understanding. The handbook 
attempts to develop a philosophy about the 
inter-relative position and values of geography 
not only to the social studies subjects but all 
other school subjects. 

Pupil development, interests, and ability are 
taken into account in describing types of material 
and subject presentation. 

The fact that certain basic skills and facts are 
necessary in establishing sound positive attitudes 
regarding culture is not overlooked. The stages 
for presenting these basic skills and facts are 
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Vow Availabl, 


HISTORICAL FICTION MAP OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


IN BEAUTIFUL THREE-COLOR HALFTONE— 
SIZE 18” x 28” 
Map edited by 
C. H. HEFFELFINGER 
Head, Department of History 
Queen Anne High School, Seattle, Washington 
%& Principal works of historical fiction shown in States 
in which action takes place. Over 500 titles. 
% A fascinating aid to the study of history—a stimu- 
lating introduction to good reading. 


& Titles selected by school librarians in each State. All 
books listed are suitable for students of high school 
age. 


te Ideal for bulletin boards in libraries, literature and 
history classrooms. 


Price $1.00, Postpaid 
Order from the publishers: 


GLOBE PRINTING COMPANY 
1445 SOUTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 











outlined, further aiding the classroom teachers. 
Seventy-five cents, a letter to the United Na- 
tions Bookshop, and a little time in reading, will 
give the teacher a new outlook regarding geog- 
raphy plus useful techniques in presentation 
and a bibliography also useful in the classroom. 
MERWIN TOBER 
High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


° 
To the Book Department Editor: 
DEAR Sir: 

We are writing with regard to the review of 
W. W. Crosskey’s Politics and the Constitution 
in the History of the United States in your 
October issue. 

No one can deny the startling nature of the 
conclusions set forth by Mr. Crosskey. His chal- 
lenge to the traditionally accepted interpretation 
of constitutional history cannot be ignored. Nor 
can one lightly dismiss the mass of evidence that 
the author cites in support of his theses. In fact, 
it is easy to be swept away on a stream of pains- 
takingly stated facts, to the conclusion that the 
real intentions of our constitutional fathers have 
been perverted through the wickedness of poli 





ticians, the weakness of the judiciary, and the 
lethargy of the historians. 

Unfortunately, however, one sees too much of 
the prosecuting attorney in Mr. Crosskey and 
not enough of the judicious, open-minded 
scholar. This is brought forcefully to the reader’s 
attention in the treatment of Madison. Ignoring 
much of the recent scholarship on Madison, 
Crosskey portrays him as little more than a dis- 
honest politician. Surely the vacillations or sup- 
posed changes of Madison on certain constitu- 
tional issues do not warrant this one-sided 
quasi-logical “case” being drawn against him. 

A further example of the selective nature of 
Crosskey’s evidence is furnished by the distin- 
guished constitutional historian, Charles Fair- 
man. Writing in the University of Chicago Law 
Review for Autumn, 1953, Fairman successfully 
challenges Crosskey’s conclusion that beyond all 
question of a doubt the Bill of Rights, with the 
exception of the First and the last part of the 
Seventh Amendments, was intended to limit state 
legislatures as well as Congress. An intensive ex- 
amination of this facet of the work should be 
viewed with skepticism. 

Lastly, one can justly object to the severe 
and constant stricture made against the judges 
and politicians who have interpreted the Con- 
stitution. One might excuse the condemnation of 
many of the great figures—if they are as mistaken 
as Crosskey portrays them—in our legal and con- 
stitutional tradition, but certainly it is hard to 
accept an almost anti-political bias that runs 
through these massive volumes. The work might 
better have been called Politics Against the Con- 
stitution. 

Yours truly, 
Bruce ANDREWS 
James W. Carson 
Maxwell School 
Syracuse University 


Publications Received 


Platt, Nathaniel and Drummond, Muriel Jean. Our World 
Through the Ages. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. 684 p 
$4.48. 

Poshay, Arthur W. and Wann, Kenneth D. and Associates. 
Children’s Social Values. New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Teachers College, 1954. xii + 323 p. $3.50. 

Scott, C. Winfield and Hill, Clyde M. Public Education 
Under Criticism. New York: Prentice-Hall, 1954. xiv + 
414 P. $4.75. 

Smith, Marie E. Ships Come and Go. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1954. 46 p. $1.12. 

Wolfie, Dael, Director. America’s Resources of Specialized 
Talent. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1954. xviii 4 
332 p. $4. 











Published in January... 
Third (1955) Edition of 
THE STORY OF 


American 
Democracy 


CASNER and GABRIEL 





An up-to-date, major revision of a best-selling American history text for 7th 
and 8th grade courses, incorporating important changes in content, organi- 
zation, and format. 
Teaching Aids Off Press This Spring 

Tests—separate booklet of chapter and unit tests 

Teacher's Manual—g6-page sourcebook of ideas and materials 





Other Important Harcourt, Brace Texts 


¢ THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
Lane, Goldman, and Hunt 
AMERICA'S HISTORY 
Todd and Curti 


GOVERNMENT IN ACTION 
Keohane, Keohane, and Herrick 


UNDERSTANDING YOURSELF AND YOUR WORLD 
Marshall, Brish, and Wiedefeld 


THE WORLD AROUND US 


New junior high school world geography for 1956 
publication 











HARCOURT, BRACE snp COMPANY New York 17 * Chicago 1 
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DYNAMIC TITLES IN HEATH SOCIAL STUDIES 


OUR GROWING WORLD, REVISED 


Book 1, FARM AND CITY 

Book 2. ANIMALS, PLANTS, AND MACHINES 

By Lucy Spracvze Mrronert, Marcaner Wise Brows, 
Bianone K. Verpeck 

Book 3. OUR COUNTRY 


By Luoy Spracue Mrrenert, Dororny Stat, 
Acwes Snyper 





PUBLISHERS OF 


New text and illustrations bring the content into step with recent BETTER BOOKS FOR 
developments. A Teacher’s Guide for each. For the early primary 
grades. BETTER TEACHING 


HISTORY ON THE MARCH 


ALLAN NEVINS, General Consultant 


PIONEER CHILDREN OF AMERICA BUILDERS OF THE OLD WORLD 
1955 Copyright Second Edition, 1955 Copyright 
By Canourse D, Emerson, By Gerrrvpe Harrmay, 
W. Luywoop Case Lucy 8. Saunpzrs 
LEADERS IN OTHER LANDS AMERICA—LAND OF FREEDOM 
By Jeanette Eaton, W. Linwoop Cuase Second Edition, 1955 Copyright 


MAKERS OF THE AMERICAS By Gunrnuve Hanrman, ©. C, Baur 
Second Edition, 1955 Copyright AMERICA IN THE WORLD 


By Maxton Lansryc, W. Linwoop CHase By Maxton Lansrne, W. Lixwoop Cuass 


Pupil’s Progress Book and Teacher’s Guide for each book. 
Listed in order of difficulty. A basal series. 





OUR CHANGING SOCIAL THE RECORD OF 
ORDER, 4th Edition MANKIND 
By Rurn Gavian, A, A. Gray, By A. Westzxy Rozum, Morais R. Busxs, 

Ernest R. Groves Horton Wesster, Evear B, Wesizy 
With Teacher’s Manual and Student’s Guidebook With Teacher’s Manual and Pupil’s Guide. For 
and tests, For llth or 12th grade. 10th or 11th grade. 


AMERICAN PROBLEMS TODAY 


By Roserr Rrxnow 
For 11th or 12th grade. 


D.C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices Home Office 
New york 14 cHicaco 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 BOSTON 16 





GEORGE BANTA PUBLISHING COMPANY, MENASHA, WISCONSIN 





